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THE REY. BISHOP SIMPSON. 


Tue Rev. Matruew Simpson, D.D., one of 
the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
js a native of the State of Ohio. He 
his academic Alleghany 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, and afterward 
lieve, studied medicine. 
In the vear 1834 he en 
tered the ministry in the 
Pittsburg Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He be- 
came known as a most 
eloquent preacher, and 
attained a wide-spread 
popularity. In 1839 he 
was elected president of 
Asbury 
Green Castle, Indiana. 

In this pesition his repu- 
tation and influence as 

a pulpit orator contin 

ued to grow, so that he 

was universally recog 
nized as one of the fore- 

most men of the State. 

In 1848 he was elected 

by the General Confer- 

ence editor of the West 

ern Christian A lvocate, | 
one of the most import 

ant of the official news- 
papers of the Church. | 
In 1852 he was made 
Bishop, and has filled | 
the otlice with great ef- | 
ficiency, proving him- | 
self a successful admin- } 
istrator as well as a 
powerful preacher. 

The Methodist bish- 
ops are required by the 
law of their Church to 
travel at large. Their 
superintendency is not 
diocesan, but general. 
They are, therefore, of 
necessity continually in 
field 
of travel embraces the 
entire United States, 
with parts of Europe 
and Asia. It is not 
uncommon for a Meth- 
odist bishop to spend 
the winter in 


received 
training at 


College, 


» be- 


soon 


| niversity, im 


motion, and their 


the ex- 
treme South, the spring 
in the Middle and New 
England States, the 
summer on the 
coast, and the 
the nearer West. Dur- 
ing these long tours 
they are incessantly oc 
cupied in holding con- 
ferences, preaching, 
dedicating churches. 
and administering dis 
cipline. 

While pursuing this 
laborious Bishop 
Smpsow has maintain- 
ed his position as an in 
comparable 
le is the only pulpit 


Pacific 
fall in 


life 


preacher 


orator whom we have 
ever heard compared 
wit Henry Warp 
Brrcuer. He is, how- 


ever, more sympathetic 
than Mr. Beecuer, and 
his preaching is more 
marked by the produc 

tion of an immediate 
and vivid impression 
upon his audiences than 
is that of the 

pastor of Plymouth 
Church There is a 
Contagion in Bisho 
Simpsen’s voice which 
tis difficult to 
Added to thi 
easy tlow of 
manner 


famous 


S$ are an 
eech. a 





hi t harshness, a glow of feeltng 
- Mich passes, by unforced transitions, into t 
tenderest pathos, and takes the hearer captive 


When the « 
exerted himself 
work of supy 

' 


ed friend 


il war broke out Bishop Simpson 
to the utmost in promoting the 
bellion 


wressing re 


He was the trust 


of the lamented Liscoix, who often 
sought hi , . 
sought his counsel, His oration on ‘* Our Coun 


NEW YORK, SATU 


ording to Act of Congress, in t Y 


trv which was delivered during the war 


principal cities, and in New York at th 





my of Music, will be long reme | 
who heard it for its overwhelming } 

the death of President Lixco.n | 

to deliver the funeral ti it Sy f 
service which he performed with tend 


———~ 


THE REV. BISHOP SIMPSON 


(Pnorocrarnen ny I 





touching eloquence. It was a worthy close of 
the pr longed funeral servic: 
In his episcopal admimstration Bishop Sima 


son has been distinguished f 











l > breadth and 
lit ity of his opinions on denomir itional 
ju 1ons, He has been fri m the beginning 
identified with the effort just crowned with 
success—to secure lay representation in the 
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THE DUKE AND THE INVENTOR. | *"4. Pe oe 
[ue propensity of m I é f the | « th e batt) 
highest genius. to cling to the eas and fa ns “cot ears wit exciti " 
i ! 1 l r em t Ihe ttle was a f ry 
bett ex 1 than by a correspondence or a happy achievement both for the S 
which took ce some years since between the | the English It prevented the Engi 
Duke of Wellington and Mr. Wright, the invent- | yvaunting themselves too much, and it 
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cotch from emselves too hope showed both the absolute disintegration of po 
the sors of Engli Not but | litical society in France, and the character and 
t sco ire somewhat Vaingionous on intelligence of those who call themselves re- 
s b f they be, the little . publicans. M. Gamperrra is one of a small | 
1 ¢ ‘ ty : : 
. B : : at number of gentler who, after the surrender 
f | ; TI ¢ T 1 
, , of Lovis Napo.treon at Sedan, called them 
5 t I ] 1 in} 1 stima 
| 
selves a re blic seized authority. It was 
d t I iw l 1 sore } ; \ 
‘ ~ , g to England to pra five months ago, and they have never even ask 
y."¢ S | to a client ed of the French people a justification of their 
it have you | coup d'état, And when all was over in the field, 
§ oh f r new profess H ind the imperative necessity of the situation was 
B 1 not afraid | to ascertain the wish of France, M. GamMBreTTa 
I 8 b ts, U you do as absolute a usurper as can be conceived 
: ) As ir proper | declared that France should not express her 
$ N fildokillaft will 
whit 4 B grens Geal oO & His conduct explains what seemed so strange 
to many persons In is co tne enormous 
majority for Louis Napoteon at the plebiscit 
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em rays 
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mer 
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plel 
and the vote of a man like M. La 


‘ “OO a A Pa r of last May 
ER » \V E EK L\ ° BOULAYE for the empire. He said that the re 
AY, FEBRI amy 25. 1871. pul n leaders in France had no respect w 
( for liberty 1 no conception of the essen- 
PLEMI Ha tial conditions of constitu | government 
\ J S ind 
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I St 1 Englat Germ pproached, loads of arms arrived, 

. of ot ~ witl ndid ‘ from M. GAMBETTA, 

ii é ting every body to seize a Chassepot and 

‘ ri ir fires. While the 

\ ’ d hye sly contemplate l the 
" } a Cl them under the bed 
, t , f ‘ ies mebody, the Germans 

( ’ Gray [ 1 and summoned the town. Defense, of 

‘ course, Was not contemplated. The Germans 

f entered, raised r little flag over the town 

| f { , ’ | house, posted a proclamation in German and 
4 French commanding every body who had arms 

‘ ; f bring them immediately to the designated 

a4 a a skillful thority under pain of summary trial by court- 

1 by martial. The worthy citizen took the Chassepot 

| es Tatiors 4 . from under the bed and duly delivered it a 

} ‘ . i cording to orders, thankful to be safely rid of 
a “tar n | the dangerous weapon; and on his way home 

R . 2 read another proclamation announcing the 
" vé I s which « very body was to observe under 

. t in San | Pain, ete., « And the worthy citizen pune 
wing me uly observed every one of them, and blessed 
re his stars for a whole skin, 

, . Am an and It was because the Committee of Defense 

‘ feed | knew this ind feared the verdict of such worthy 
: 5 ) ' I that they refrained from consulting 
them. It was because Louris Buanc knew that 
i 1 e President for such citizens were the strength of the empire 
' . f e Un | that he declared it to be inexpedient to call an 

ni pane d that | 45s it might be under improper in 























i ' fluer ! h stultification is incredible upon 
, d the part of a man like Louis Bianc. But it 
‘ . . . - shows that those who call themselves republic 
S Domingo | #"s ™ ither trust the people nor comprehend a 
; that the Administration | T@PUblic. The essence of republican faith is 
f hat the people can be trusted in precisely such 
’ "I I ' = “ , emergency I} justification of this faith 
: P “ the in this country is that, des} ite rebels and ¢ Pp 
meio perheads, the people, at regular elections dur 
on ng the war, pronounced for its steady persist- 
} ’ t | Ay } in ence, and igainst compromise or surrender, 
é y nor | Chat was the marvel of political skepticism, 
I Chat was the annihilation of the theory, which 
most | "3 80 sincerely held in many minds, that a re- 
oa |p iblic was a pretty pleasure-yacht, but not a 
} sathe nl 
feel that | ae rg ene & typhoon. , ' 
> represent | he object of M. Gambetta and his friend 
i “we i now is not to ascertain the will of F: ,b 
\ to establish a republic. If they dared, t 
Sir Epwarp would declare a republic without an elect 
oil Sut since that is impracticable, they hope t 
De G IR on f Pod secure a majority for their purpose in the N 
B Mr. | tional Assembly by contriving that it shall 
1] | represent France Yet the chief obj ct of ¢ 
‘ a , | ery patriotic F 
he | lican should be 
, sae thee id weight of 
WW } eve part I 
needs nothing 1 
| a { | of the force of 
| very knowledg 
f clude He } 
G B PHILIPPR’S 
t ! n 
| t ( 
| 
¢ | hope for s 
. ] n T t 
t peopl 


PMwpnorry 4 I id pr t ly be 
REPUBLICANIS\ F 
\ I s of M. Gampetta 
g g f his I 
I I art a | s ut ! Pe 
. : 
idual 
ne 
[ } f , } } 
+} f 
g l t | i ‘ I 
ef t ne An A 
I \ bound by his pol il f h »> ad I i 
y ‘ to be candi of its name, the despotic oligarchy called t1 
re the Venetian republic ; and he will be slow to ) 
f the families that ha gned in | his faith, because of i splendid speech,” t 
1 certain cl if t ho had | government called republican, but controlle 
nd ie em iis proceeding | by those who show no appreciation of the re 
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publican principle. Yet every monarchy in 


France, of whatever name, has so conspicuously 
fuiled that the question really seems to become 
If the result of the action of the 


Assembly should be to bring into power honest, 


one of men. 


able, and intelligent men, under whatever p 


litical form, it would be the dawn of a new day 


for that unhappy country, for they would found 


a sound system. Sut it can not be denied that | 
a GAMBETTA government would not seem to be 


the happy day-spring. 


A ROSY VIEW 
Tuat the government of the city of 
York has long been a re 


Fifteen years ago, under the mayoralty of Fer 


CONSIDERED. 
New 


roach is undeniable. | 





NANDO Woop, the general feeling of inse 





rity was so pré found that citizens of all P 


lited in a request to the Legis! 
the Police ¢ 


ature for relief, 


and ommission was establish 














Since that day there has been a feeling of con 
fidence in that department; but nobody deni 
the system of municipal interference | 
Legislature was unusual, although ampl: 
justified by the situation Phe peo} of tl 
being the political seciety which granted 
1 charter to the city, tl ‘ ld rightfully make 
8 1 Sti} ilations as the genius f popular ¢ 
ernment and tl actual cumstances 
1. ‘This was the just n of the late thixed 
municipal system I vy been changed, 
tl itizens’ Associa body whos¢ 
ostensi aim is purity of yn, 
but which circumstances have s nd- 
ed to throw into disrepute le the 
change is to be most advantageous for the city. | 
Its president announces that he has had * th 


strongest assurance from 





that they are going to be re- 
markably honest and efficient. rhe Board of 
Docks he especially mentions as about to do 
its work most faithfully. The 
ture, 


holding power” 


municipai fu 
in fact, is wreathed with rosy smiles, and 
the president of the Association has never b« 
fore | 


seen a better prospect ot 
ernment ft 


NY? ] 
improved gov 


w charter and ‘‘ th 


1an under the n¢ 





he finds in the fact by the new charter offi 





1 } 
cial responsibili 


\ n fixed. at 
deed, an admirable point. Every man knows 
that responsibility is the cardinal condition of 
f power. The reason is that 
if the people are dis 


the wise exercise 
pl ased, the y see upon what 
agent to charge the resp¢ 


at the ne 


nsibilitv, and him th 


remove xt election. But this is possi 











ble only the electic re honest If t 
officer ire nominally respor control 
elections, the responsibilty is nominal als« 


What prospect of improved government does 


the | ident of the Citizens’ Association see 
1 system in which cert ger men wh 
hold the chief respons offices also control 


the nominations of those wh« 





manipulate the elections by 
ing power is chosen? For 
new charter the Mayor ap} 
departments, who now give such encouraging 
assurances of efficiency and economy; and thos« 


heads of departments control the nom 














and the choi | ns 
are known to be corrt ** Heads, I w 
you lose If ether we su] 
pose that, with frauds, tl 
is not a ¢ ! g Democrat 
I ' tl ‘ >} . I it tl st ho 
I l¢ I ent upon el tions W 
they allow to be partially fraudulent must sh 
the limit of the fraud before they can claim ar 
now gient of the legitimacy of the gov 
r t 
I t ] ‘refore, to insist that tl 
‘ t of city will now be bette ( 
‘ se res] I is distinetly fi 1 
people see that that responsibility can | 
mad At the present time Tamn 
i nates and ¢ s and $ 
offic Yet under tl ispice 
Pat iny Hall the « i re ly 
rhe only therefor I 
I Hall, w 3] lly t g 
t ft the ( ‘ 1 | t! ( 1 
gent l ns des} t ‘ S 
{ 1 r ana of en } l 
{ 1 enort is | 
g ions hone | ( | 
1 a) ! | city ] I t A 
i L, n do it se lel at 
} Feet d > It ; } « ’ 
lemanded Lift fail it 
is } ev do not d 
t il it is long 
| M Cox f 
Y ‘ 
Mr. O'GoORMAN 1 
i hk 
| 
1 I y 
} } 
! } fe and | ! 
: that the il bencl 
ns} ana gra l with mag rate be- 
fore n envy itself is dumb, and who have 





made the name 


syery where 


[Feprvary 


honored and beloved; that the streets are 


in perfect order ; that the 
NeAatHhess 5; 


Yet until 


and that ce my} laint is 


honest 


there is an 


by those who have the power, and 
the proof of it to the I 
mind, the declaration of good g 


fall upon justly incredulous ears 
Meanwhile, if the city 





it is because of the steady 


made by the press ; and the masters of the 


he fatal tendency of al 


will, of course, welcome nothing 


honest criticism 
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Ir & remarkable that through 
ind German war the « t 
of its progress 1 events | 
t German lhe | : | 

{ 1eWS] p . 
yx int intellige be I 
posed upon the public the most 
unfounded st 5 I ] ¢ 
this s s and ui 

{f the terms that Geri inte 
France These were d i 
Lond 1 ‘ ( rg 

ler ac ling But | F 
t 1 had died awa appe d, 
cles of Mrs. G that it w 
he 1 s 1 I 
Is ™ e ¢ t t 
unbosoms | s to « 

press vho1 ‘ . . ‘ 
tity of bre l r 

tories of Bismarck's nversat 
x s} & Beil i 1 AG 4 

suspicion is wnstance 

Chancellor has ¢ r lv one vali 
he can hold his t nd ke 
he follows ve s Mr. Line 
in not jumping t n until 





Jutes Favre, f I ‘ 
< of the } té 

ment unt 1 ag t 

5 | B 
the Em; ive « ceal 
tion that son equa rity 
ncroachment l s} Ss 
security must in t opit 
cisely stat hot it 
stood It w i 1 of t 
the ground of m | be 
lent from tl £ g I 
ince of her a t 
pre voked a 1 1G 
peror and his ¢ f g 8s 
Paris upon at y | 

} 

Foiled and utterl 
reeled from field to field, | 
and humiliated, until Paris 
t verv holy cit of } 

M vhile BismarcK’s 
have apparent ged 
of his al to! 


parns arean 
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id h ‘ f saster he has <¢ 
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people would protest against furthe 


} tion. And further than this 
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s littl H erent to the form | tlemen have exhausted their wits in the prob Kely to prev ! I 
yment that France may choose, because | lem of how to secure it General Burier, wi . pe ae , : t 
ndoubtedly sure that tever the forn toils assiduously after the probable « rse of so % 
be, civil dissension is it table And | public opinion—who studies the weather-cock ynsidera i 
if peace follows the armist Germany with a patient prayerfulness of hope which is ——_ 


! — ae 
the Rhine, leaving Frau shorn | exceedingly touching, is a statesman who might | Att N 








Ss 4 g 
f H vrs M M 
es, staggering under a vast debt | be represented as continually t ig to drop the } is 
2 - e . econ 1ical Vv f 
she will not dare to increase, and torn | freshest salt upon the tails of the most fugacious | ang to the great d 
olitical strife “TI juestions of this birds. He has been prospecting for the Irish rope: and we have ‘ 
1 BiIsMARCK, some ears ago, “ are vote, and he has recentiy persuaded Congress | DUI n r of ‘ V/ 


settled by argument, but by blood and | to share his labors. 
rhat the gentlemen kno 





may have been justified in their efforts to excite of the Agricultu D 
rebellion against the English Government, and | 50 ba was ia . New 


“AN EMPTY VISION.” that their punishment was wantonly severe, Li . “ 





uC 











Senator Howarp, of Michigan, is reported | may be cenceded. But why the Congress of | ment 4 510K 
to have remarked, after the great speech of Mr t United States should signalize their arrival | 1 tated tl 
ScHURZ upon the reform of the cl il service here by a formal vote of welcome would not at juantit i 
that the project was “an empty vision. > Wh first appear, because political refugees are con eens | , 
Senator from , illustrious com stantly coming to this country from over the Pm. Aha a ; 
pany. When the British Parliament reformed | sea. We do not remember that Mr. Jouy | j1) brosceutine the Dark 
t hung a man for stealing five shil MiTcHELL, who escaped from British servitude | tion, 
ling Eldon said that the bulwarks of | only to wish that he had fat American slaves | Over a w 
+} ymstitution were going. And whe | of his own, was rapturous) received even t t Bot a -y ' , 
the law abolishing the slave-trade passed thi Congress in which the fat slave-holding interest, : ae I ~ R : 


House of Lords, Earl St. Vincent ilked out under the name of Democracy, was in the ma the Gulf of San M | 


























uring that he washed his bands of the ruin | rity: and Mr. THomas Francis Meacuer 
of the same venerable tradition. An empty vas a national “ ovat nt I y fresh-w i 
sion is probably avery dre k f t | tl n, alt gh he s 1; % ; t of North Am 
i ya th ¢ 
pe aps the 1ofa I 1 the pidities his is not pa ned I sa it 
ruptions of the service is no empticr | other Irish gentlemen—Mr. O'Gorman 
t f the abolit f slavery ch chee friend Mr. Drixon, friend f Suirn O'Brien | t 
t great ma s is a rs ag came quietly t America, a ( gress 8] 4 
. xy} ial I f I ra word But M Rossa . 
lliget yf the « I ’ PI ! 1 anions art j lami £ 
by 1 like Mr. Scnenck, Mr. Kevvey ithe United § ft ’ re s | of fist 
Mr. Jenckes, as well as by » eminent col- | race to see who shall first welcome them. at | t eu ut rs Wi { ‘ | 
leagues of Mr. Howarp, a h is strongly | General Butier, shrewd student of the w | be oe . 
recommended by the President for action by | springs a resolution upon Congress to signal | the Comn i thet 
this Congress, if it be a n, 18, ] laps, not the happy event by espx 1 congratulat i t 
rately described as It is a fact Che gentlemen tl elves have t | 7 
vell worthy the atte s Howari ady learned t | this ardor does not . 
t empt isions e of I ) are mean sympath I ~ The major gard to th ‘i rt 
I espe in earnest " f majority ( gress which | lt | i I 
st g cor ns and great ten y see | solution of we me probably had no know r +4 r t +P 
ee 4 Ser f | edge whatever of the Irish exiles, nor of their | re so fant 
g fr | $ I s es to their IT r to liberts r} s t R \ 
ar | heap chance of bla and they blarn nt l 
Those ples The good sense of the ex with that of « I 
itics 1 Vv y gent American and I pear will see } ‘ = ‘ : 
those they s \ le performance a i n sacrifice { . ft 
pose to ‘ lled | g y espect uj} the ls nr f k D 
tical t t g Congres ed State S I e fis 
school is that politics is tl I si ing, it wa g a} ir &. 
so far asit is expedient; that is, so far as bid for votes, it will unquestionably be a failure | D r ' ' 
and human nature will allow As a national disgr and signal feat of Bun- | tor : 
Ity with tl that it is nbe, the resolu ill | by t 
th a fatal t t vard | I 
est de pot and e worst den | " 
that tl » all that the } SUFFERING FRANCE, | 





Cuanity is of no party and of all countries, Dr. Packarn | 
| 1 \ 
m JEFFERSON that in poli- | and the appeal of the mmittee of New York : : ’ 
. ' : . t t for the relief of the suffering in Frat ‘ cy MI 
s i no urging But it 1 t be known t 
+ 1 : | : 
I y who would gla give son gins i 
on etton bv . fs , 
g your a n V I f unimaginable s id misfortut 
t} , } t } { 
igs—a judgme I sa the French that a mittee of the 1 } 
I l ii juate n if s and respor gentleme ; } | 
err t " nste lota g uy tv has been formed for the I T f ; Ar 
cerl ly nei] 4 nr I s Ft | forwarding eve nd f sul ait , f , | ~ 
ing He is al 8 ir ng f king I relief A vy or ty frer the « t 
— ' l f g ~ : 
walt eae denaie the, Le aheewe wnt tee ts : 
: and ’ . y tion they sent fifty thousand francs to Mr. } 
} y m the he } } + } +} ts > “ . . . 
is upon th sands, DUE DY ¢ tg WASHBURNE, our minister at I s, and t teak, and 
n the } > , mn th } | 
i tHe Houses ti} ‘ ’ } intend to remit constantly all tributions re fa 
rhe vision of a civil service conducted so as ed Money may be sent t CHARLES i 
to secure the utmost efficier a non . - o 
ecure th itmost eff and ¢« vy. LANIER, treasurer, 27 Pine Street. and . 


s] gs from « ce in the cor nse — 
7 » , i 
of the peopl Its 1 . - ee, oe lint oe, Sasi \ 
r +} f oem Genet Ml a : of st nd t 
gress f 5 M0 " tional ship or ships rea at New York t ‘ i t t 


s, Nye, Cameron, and Howarp; and in | gony the food that may be offered W | 4) 








| e, Generals BcTLer 1 LOGAN | } » what war ts. althoust ‘I ' - 240) (O00 A 
Messrs. Bincuam and Woopwarp. Many of f the country we have been spared j 
' gentiemen al ted as careful student ition that lies in its withering track But ‘ 
} pin l f ive t I ce lies stripped and pa zed in the 1 st ‘ 
' ve Bae ' Hs In Which public | of severest of winters. A private letter | 
1 t +t} t ght | from Cannes, in the sout! f France vs tl 
1. t] anita of gt , ++ te 6 most rigorous winter of the genet It rIG : 
“oe +S. ‘ . : In the hour of her bitter s let 
t " that he ] . } 
yt g gz \ France feel the sympatl g and su git 
sion of thos e 1 of Ame i Boston m l I ‘ 
—e | : ging ly with New York 1 other long 
service | s | ‘ t s i bees . , 1 will } } . 
4 : 1 heart i 1 Y ms of 
lt | lt t ile . t } 
£ t ijust r saus ac re 
Empty v ndeed Does not Senator 
Howarp remember the astounding number of SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. + 
+} +} j 
g tha I ie@- | | RIDA I ‘ wint ts u r 
| i nt. ¥ tor 9 gaged 
Mr. E. J. MaYNarp, of M tt 3 
CHEAP BLARNEY. nithology of the keys and tl 
vrt f State; Mr. N. H. Bisu 
Is B pe! t i f New Jers nd Mr. Groree A. B t 
g S f Mair t work h a similar 
S i Prof WrmMay, of ( 
king ft | rt ‘ ‘ 
t * ++ +} Stat ‘ ; 
t ( t y ‘ ft nt i - 
S } h j wl | | 
| 4 1 t A > ling f \ 
New he seasor : vere und 
, . lat t winte t little tir : 
biekioe sed between tl ginning of iw ‘ 
pot-l I P f ¢ ¢ t lays, wher pu 8e8 ar 
¥ made, s0 that ther ‘ but litt 1 | t Mes 
= propeess : I for furs The stucks remaining over, it is said 4 wind t j s 
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V vays ‘ 
I i s again ; 
S} P “ ng story 
YO or ¢ ry 
S h repetitions 
Ll J nv is out of place 
ll 1 are sick with hunger 
l er listless face | 
G 1 Philip sat 1 vy re g 
l son gas-light s k 
j a shade that is I inte 
I 1 flakes ov his book 
I gt at he did not notice 
But su ly, sweet and low, 
He said, with the \ of a dreamer, 
Dor t the woman go | 
A tl h his smile so roval | 
So sweet with pity and pain 
H ed her o the study, | 
Oo f the merciless rain. | 
~ n, my friend and he gave her | 
I est chai 1 the place | 
A [ saw a quick flush brighten 
Her haggard and listless face. 
A with his tones like music 
led her frozen heart 
I ll of a tender question 
S ered its apart; } 
And d and passion 
Came t is t m ght rain 
And she t s i} ful story 
My owt urt ed W pain 
1 se said I ), 80 
she 18 g tha you or | 
She has struggled and « naue | where we, love, 
Sho i ma nk down and di 4 
She is fought in the dark with demons, 
W evil on every 
And Sat tried to strip her 
Eve her woman's pride 
‘Love, let us be ry tend 
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WON—NOT WOOED. 
By t Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 
} ‘“*A Beggar or Horseback,” “ Bred 
the Bone,” etc., etc. 
_ 
CHAPTER XV 
A GREAT TEMPTATION 
Tue first sentence that rose to the Professor's 
‘My good lad, you must leave this 
same ; for if you are not in love with Mrs. 
Ve M Pennant is in love with you.” 
B f nately, it did not cross them. As he 
ed the circumstances of the affair in hand 
egan slowly to dawn upon him. He 
" l ut the appeal which Mrs. Pennant 
! l t m Was upon her sisters account, 
’ 1, altl ! had made it a per- 
" lf ld aecede to it Het 
q i r had seen that Thornton’s 
- vere attracted to Mabel, and she had 
] to save the tter from the knowledge { 
1 of the young people | ia 
eir own—must needs be a eless 
i 1e1 Doubt! she had spoken of the 
] \ ‘ st praise, bec e she had witness 
nat | ible desire 1 his 
} i 
( iffa 
v it W 
| ! 
T i 
W 
S | varn di I I ig 
bub about W a brute must 
I h ( tn to take 5 t isk 
f ¢ the most natural tl i th world ! 
“It t € i little eas 
I d Ricl 1, smilin though y ce ly 
had } ise f Ant ince P ss and 
na ] n, I ought not to i illowed 
fi tion f Miss Ds n take 
possession of n You ll do me the justice, 
t rrect my err 1 ile g trom the temptation 
‘ 1 I could not resist 
** You have behaved, my dear Thornton, most 
Y 1 most honorably. But why should this 
self-sacrifice be necessat You are very young, 
may win for y ivself both 1 ilth and a 
I 
**'These are not the days for that, Mr. Flint,” 
answered ‘Thornton, smiling sadly; ‘* or if they 
be, I am not the man I love Miss Denham; 
but | feel, evea supposing that my affection was 
r¢ uted, which [ have not the smallest right 
t e, that the obstacles to such a union are 
4 
l Professor winced in spite of himself. 
H is a rm fa third of his own age 
ex! is common-sense His con- 
s e rem ed him tl he had not come to 
t ne sagacious conclusi that afternoon of 
t pienic, though the grounds of his doing so 
\ e infinitely more obvious. The best excuse 
he could make for his folly upon that occasion 


was that the Champagne had got into his old 


he id 


That moment of weakness had, h wever, 
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ng passed away, and an idea presented itself to | middle age,.a free man, exempt from hateful ob- | of ruthless Fate. They loved one another, and 
m for making an ample and chivalrous repa- ligation. I have not a word to say against my | yet they felt that they were henceforth divided in 
ration for it once benefactor; it is not his fault that he has | their lives forever! 


‘« My dear Richard,” said he, “let us talk these | abandoned me; a stronger will than his com 
bstacles over together before we dismiss them as | pelled him to do so. But from henceforth I am | 
insuperable. If I were Miss Denham’s father, I | my own master, and none other’s, no matter how | CHAPTER XVI 
frankly tell you that, from what I have seen of | hard I have to toil. I only wait until I shall 
vou, I should wish to find no better husband for | have paid my debt to resume my own name in 


oe 


“MAN PROPOSES— 


er than yourself.” place of my creditor's. I am quite aware how ‘* THs is the book you wanted, ma'am,” said 
‘*It is most kind of you to say so,” answered | different are the circumstances of your present | the book-stall keeper. 
rhornton, with a grateful flush; ‘‘ but you are | offer. I allow that so good a heart as yours is Mabel took it hke one in a dream, and moved 


not her father. He is a poor country clergyman ; incapable of the change which has happened in | slowly toward the station door, whither a streay 
and it is necessary, as well as natural, that his | another’s. The temptation which you hold out | of people were already wending, full of talk 


laughter should look for a husband able to main- | before me almost greater than I can resist. ** Beg your pardon, miss,” said a voice close 
tain her in the position to which she has been ac- | But I do resist it. I cast it from me. I1”’— | to her ear: * but you have forgotten to pay f 
customed, when Mr. Denham, and his means of | Richard’s breath came hard and fast, and the | the volume.” . 
subsistence with him, have passed away. Mrs. | drops of agony stood out upon his brow—‘‘ I go, ** How very stupid of me,” said poor Mabel, 
Pennant has told me as much, doubtless not with- | Sir. God Almighty bless you and reward you, | fumbling for her purse with trembling fingers 
out a grave intention. Miss Denham herself, | Mr. Flint! You will not be angry with me; ‘Not at all, -na’am,” said the stall-keeper, 


when rallied by a gertain person for the interest | you will write to me now and then; and—and | upon whom constant association with literature 
she is wont to exhibit in the poor and aged, once | —if there is any thing to tell me about her, you | had worked its civilizing influence, and whos 


said within my hearing, ‘I shall be old myself will not keep it from me.” wits exceptional opportunities for observation of 
as they one day, Sir, if I live; and if any thing “If you leave me thus, Richard Thornton,” | mankind had sharpened to a fine point. 
were to happen to my father, I should be almost said the Professor, with menacing finger, ‘* you ‘* Parties often do forget who have just been 
as poor.’ It was not intended for my ear, but I | leave Mabel Denham to another. I am as sure | seeing parties off by the train.” ’ 
heard it. I am not so heartless, nor so vain, as | of that as that yonder sun will set to-night.” Mabel blushed crimson as she paid the money, 
to strive to win a young girl's love for the mere **Do you think I am blind ?” answered Rich and hurried away—not back again to the hotel: 


sake of winning; nor so selfish,” added Richard, | ard, bitterly. ‘‘I know it, I know it! Do not | to meet and bave to converse with any body. 
with a spasm, ‘* as to harm by my attentions her | drive me mad by speaking of that, but let me go.” | even with her sister, she felt was just now more 


chance with a more fitting wooer.” The next minute he had closed the door be than she could bear. If she could have reached 
‘* By whom, I trust, you are not hinting at Horn | hind him, and run up stairs to his own room her own room unobserved she would have done 
Winthrop ?” inquired Mr. Flint, uneasily. His baggage packed, he carried it down stairs | so gladly; but there was risk of being interrupt 


** May God forbid!” ejaculated Thornton. with his own hands; and though it wanted some | ed on the way. She took a road that led out 
‘* Amen!” said the Professor, piously. ‘‘ That | half hour to the time of his train’s departure, | from the town to an unfrequented path along the 
fellow seems to me more brute than human.” dreading to meet under that roof once more the | cliffs. Her heart lay within her like a lump of 
Both were silent for a moment, occupied with | fair young face whose smile had expelled himfrom | lead, and her head was heavy too; but she walked 
the same thoughts. ‘* Whoever marries Mabel | it, he took a fly at once to the railway station. very swiftiy through dusty suburban streets, new 
Denham,” resumed the Professor, thoughtfully, | Having procured his ticket, he proceeded to the | built, and but half finished; then along an open 
‘will have a good wife. She is as kind and | book-stall, wishing to furnish himself with the common, where the nurse-maids, leaning on th 








honest as she is beautiful. It would pain me | means to divert his thoughts upon the journey. | perambulators which they pretended to | 
more than I can express if she fell into bad hands | But they were already busy within him; and it | turned round to gaze at her, and to interch: 
cold or cruel ones, I mean.” was half mechanically that he took up volume | with one another meaning glances (it was clear 
Richard groaned, and motioned with his hand, | after volume, and laid them down with scarce a | to them that she had an appointment to keep 
as though he would have said, ‘‘ Dou’t hint at | recollection of their titles. As the time of the | with her *‘ young man”); then over a low stile on 
that; I can not bear it.” | train’s departure drew near the throng about the | to the cliff path, where the sea air came fresh and 
‘* It would be a good deed to prevent it, Thorn- | stall became thicker, and in changing his posi cool to her fevered forehead. At her feet, but 
ton; to place her out of the reach of evil fortune. | tion he trod upon the skirts of a lady 's dress. far below, was the shore, with its knots of chil- 


What say you?’ 
‘*T say the thought is the dream of a good 
man.” 


“*] beg your pardon, madam ; I- dren, its shrimpers dredging in the sand, its 


| The apology was never finished ; the words | searchers of the rocks and weeds; and the spa, 
| 











were caught midway frozen as they fell from his | with its groups of gayly dressed folks, listening 
‘‘But it is not a dream, Richard,” said the | tongue. } to the band, the strains from which came faintly 
Professor, gravely, ‘‘since it may be realized Mabel Denham herself stood before him! | to herear. She hastened on, and left all this be 
Sit down and listen.” Richard looked at his The cause which had brought Mabel to the | hind her. Her one desire was to be alone—t 
watch uneasily. ‘* Never mind the train, lad; | book-stall was a simple one enough. Ju had | out of sight and hearing of all the world. 
perhaps you may not need to go by it, after all; | been disappointed in getting a certain novel from At last she found a solitary spot, a grassy 
at all events, hear me out. I aman old man, as | the circulating library in the town, and her sister | ravine, with a few sheep browsing on its sides, 
you see, and my wants are few; if they were | had clandestinely tripped up to the railway sta- | which looked up at her for a moment, more in 
many, I have enough for them, and more than | tion, in hopes to get it for her there. But | wonder than in fear, and then recommenced their 
enough. I have neither kith nor kin for whom to | Thornton stared at her as though she had been | meal. ‘The tinkle of their bells, as each slowly 
hoard or spare. You saved my life, and have, at | an apparition. Had the Professor, in the ex- | changed his feeding-ground, and the far-off m ir 
the lowest, a claim upon my gratitude; but I am | tremity of his chagrin, sent her thither himself, | mur of the sea, just glinting through a narrow 
a debtor to you of another sort as well. Since you | to persuade his young comrade to return? or | cleft, were all that was to be heard. ‘The peace 


tears 


have been with me I have felt a new life stirring | had he told her all, and was she come of her own | and quiet music of the scene helped on the 
B l | 


in my veins; my own youth has come back to | accord to bid him good-by forever—or perchance | of which she was in more sore need than evet 






























me in contemplating yours ; an interest in the | to beseech him to stay? If she had come upon | was parched earth of summer rain; and here 
fate of others has now reawakened within me, | the latter errand, it is certain that his late resolve | she sat down andshedthem. She had shed tears 
which many lonely years had almost stifled; | would have melted like snow. before—what woman has not ?—ofien; tears of 
again and again I have wished in my heart, ** You here, Miss Denham!” said he, ina tone | childhood, dried as soon as fallen by the kisses 
‘Would that this honest lad were my own son.’ | that he strove to render commonplace of beloved ones; tears of later vears, that s] 
It was a selfish thought, no doubt. I drew a ‘*Nay, I should rather say, you here, Mr. | unbidden to her eyes when tl inking of the mo- 
picture of an old man no longer dependent upon | Thornton! We understood that you were doing | ther she had scarcely known; and those impas 
hireling hands for tendance, but comforted and | deputy to-day for the Professor with the antedi sioned ones which fell when ‘‘ Ju” was taken 
cherished for his own sake. Your suddenly ex- | luvian relics; instead of which you are playing | from her and the home that seemed no longer 
pressed resolve to leave me jarred upon my heart- | truant among the very latest literature.” home without that sister's face But those were 
strings, and put them out of tune; but now the “*T was not playing truant, Miss Denham. I | tears, and these were drops of gall. ‘Ten days 
very reason which prompted you to depart en- | am going to London by this train,” ago she had seemed to herself the happiest of 
dears you to me, and bids me to press your stay. ** Going to London!” human creatures ; and now, poor simple soul, she 
The necessity for your absence no longer exists, It was plain, even supposing that she thought | deemed that she was sounding the very depths 
Richard, since it lies in my power to cure what is | no more of him than of any other acquaintance, | of human wretchedness: the sun had fallen from 
amiss in you—to supply the lack which prevents | that she did not understand he was leaving Shin that blue heaven, and left all her life in darkness 
our saying to this girl, ‘love you.”. My money | gleton for good and ali. It was usual enough for | and eclipse forever **Oh, Richard, Richard! 
shall be yours, lad; there is enough for both, | visitors at Zhe Grand to take a return ticket to | why did you save me from the waves to leave me 
for all three of us. You shall be my son, and | town, and reappear the next afternoon. thus forlorn and desolate?” For she love e 
she my daughter. We will live together till **Yes; I have been unexpectedly summoned | lad with trustful heart; and somehow, gh 
my death, and afterward you two shall be my | away; so suddenly that I could not even bid | he had never told her so, or hinted at it ne 
heirs you and your party good by Mr. Flint kindly look o1 gesture (save ll that farewell pressure of 
Che old man rose and held out both his hands, | promised to make my excuses.” her hand, which it was not in nature to with- 
with a smile of welcome. Richard took one of He spoke quite coolly and deiiberately. The | hold—how could he have taken it in his own, 
them in his own, and carried it to his lips crowd about them could not have guessed but | and held it there, and given it back again—the 
** Dear Mr. Flint,” he said, with emotion, ‘‘ your | that he was discussing a very ordinary topic ; but | dearest thing in all the world—as though it had 
kindness is extreme; your offer generous beyond | he was sick at heart, and he knew that, in spite of been a pebble or s hell somehow she 
the reach of words to acknowledge; but 1 can | himself, his face had grown deadly pale knew that Richard returned that love. If she 
not accept it | Mabel was pale too ; and her hand, which had | had listened to all his talk with Mr. Flint she 
**Not accept it—not make us all happy by | been busy with the books, now rested on the | could not have more accurately guessed how mat- 
accepting it? counter, as though she was in need of its support ters stood with him: that he was poor and proud, 
**We don’t know about ‘all,’ Sir, to begin The porter on the platform was ringing the | and had been hardly used; and that he had left 
with,” said Richard, smiling sadly five minutes’ bell. The sound beat upon her | her for the same reasor e had held his 
** But you have only to ask, man,” cried the | brain, and dazed her. She was doomed to hear peace, and avoided lhe to spare them 
Professor, pettishly. ‘‘I can’t believe that any | it, a thousand times in the years to come, tolling | both unfruitful sorrow, since ther pain nor pa 
girl in her senses would prefer Hiorn Winthrop, | the knell of a yourg hope that had not, alas! tience could avail them Mere sympathy and 
or, for that matter, any body else, to a fine young | died altogether still-born. intuition had told her much of this, and the rest 
fellow like yourself; and if she does, well, you | ** Are you going for good ?”” said she, simply had been supplemented for her by | d 
shall be my son all the same. But she will ‘not | ‘Shall we not see you back again ?” Mrs. Marshall, though they little g ut 
be such a fool. I'll wager my Cave Bear’s bone ‘*T am afraid not, Miss Denham. My little | knowledge they were imp ve y 
against a heap of oyster-shells that Mabel will | holiday is finished for this season. It has been a ing eye had failed to discern the impression whi h 
say ‘ Yes.’” | very happy one, thanks to you and yours.” Thornton had made on her sister's heart, though 
‘You torture me with your good intentions, ** Now, then, take vour seats for London, as we have seen) she had perceived that he him- 
Mr. Flint,” returned Richard, sadly. ‘‘ I beseech | exclaimed the railway guard; ‘‘all for London | self was smitten by her darling’s charms; a 1 
you, if you have any liking for my unhappy self, take your seats ed as for Mrs. Marshall, she could not imagine that 
do not tempt me further, I thank you from the | ** Good-by, Miss Denham, * said Richard, hur any girl, however young, could ‘‘ think serious 
bottom of my heart for your noble offer, but I can riedly snatching the hand she mechanically held ly ’ of a nameless, fortuneless lad like Thornton, 
not accept it. It is impossible for me to do so. | out, and which struck cold even through its glove when Winthrop of Wapshot and Son were s0 
Oh, Sir, I know how ungrateful and wantonly ** God bless you—and yours.” evidently regarding her with favor, But both 
churlish I must appear; but if you could only Something within his throat rose up and choked | ladies had spoken of Richard's modesty and right 
read what is written in my heart —the experience his trembling voice. As for Mabel, she was | feeling in terms which had early opened Mabel’s 
| of my life—you would not wonder. I have suf- | tongue-tied; but the fingers which he held had | eyes to the true state of the case, and, to say 
fered from man’s generosity more than others | unmistakably returned his earnest pressure. It | truth, had prevented her from fretting, as she had 
| have done from his neglect or cruelty; I have | was that which had unnerved him. One word | done at first, at the young fellow’s supposed in 
| been petted and pampered for a season, only to | from her would have altered the future destinies | difference to her; and now it would have been 
| be cast off; L have been made sleek and tender, | of both, even at that last moment; but she ut better far for her to have continued in that mis 
so as to feel the rubs and blows of poverty far | tered not a syllable. He left her standing by the take, and to have fretted on , 
more acutely than if I had always known them. | stall, on which her left hand was now leaning She saw*herself back again at the rectory, laden 
Nothing but kindness was intended to me by the | very heavily, and took his place in the train. | with a secret that she dared not disclose, the 
man I have in my mind, and I am grateful to | He watched her eagerly through the window; | only being in whom she could have reposed it 
him still; but he has worked me grievous wrong. | and at the very last, as the long line of carriages | hundreds of miles away in unknown China She 


Ihe desire of my heart—deeper and more con- | drew out of the station, he saw her turn and look | drew a picture in her mind, colorless and sombre, 
suming even than that which I have to-day dis- | at him again. There was no sign of farewell be of the life that she must henceforth lead there. 
closed to you—is to repay at least all material | tween them; but each read in the other’s face a | ‘‘'The level waste, the rounded gray” of country 


| obligations, and to begin life, even if it be at | despairing calm, a mute recognition to the will | existence rose up before her from fore-ground to 
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horizon, without one attractive feature ; the dull 
dinner parties to which she would now accom- 
pany her father, and afterward entertain the 
company with a little music ; the stately patron- 
age—paid chiefly in the coin of croquet and ait- 
ernoon tea- -which she would receive at “the 
Hall,” for the squire of Swallowdip was a great 
magnate, and his wife **my Lady” in her own 
right; the tattle and small-talk in which, even 
of yore, It had been difficult to affect an interest, 
and which would now she felt be insupportable. 
Lastly, there were her home duties; the atten- 
tion to her father’s needs, which, indeed, were 
few enough (he was a bluff, healthy man, who 
had rarely known sickness, and of 4 nature dis- 
inclined to sentimental ** fal-lal” of all kinds ; he 
liked his pipe, and to be let alone); the visiting 
and tendance of the poor; the teaching in the 
girls’ school; the practicing in the village choir. 
In these duties, in the more energetic perform- 
ance of them, she would endeavor to forget—no, 
that was impossible—but to mitigate the past. 
Time would heal, perhaps, even this deep and 
gaping wound, and loving Duty would be its best 
ally. It might be so; but in the mean time this 
foreshadowing of her future was so dark and de- 
pressing that, like a sick man whose malady has 
Jong to run, she turned from the contemplation 
of its course to the sharp, present pain as almost 
arelief. She reviewed all that had taken place 
within those last few days, the incidents of which 
so outweighed all others within her smooth ex- 
perience that they seemed to comprise her life. 
Father and sister and home were on one side of 
an imaginary equator, and on the other was her 
lover. She called up every circumstance con- 
nected with her brief acquaintance with him, and 
lingered over them as a child might do over the 
contents of her jittle jewel-drawer—worthless in 
all others’ eves, but beyond all price in hers. The 
glance with which he had looked up at her from 
his book, when they asked him the way to Anem- 
one Bay, and the simple bow with which he had 
greeted her. Once more she watched him toil- 
ing over the sandy hill with the coble, and strain- 
ing every nerve to be beforehand with the greedy 
waves; she felt again the warm clasp of his 
hand, as he assisted her into that little ark of 
safety; she heard his accents of contempt, as he 
addressed the morose Horn, and marked the obe- 
dience with which he had returned for him at 
her lightest word. She thought, with a flush of 
shame and indignation, that it might have been 
because he had misunderstood her relations with 
Mr. Horn Winthrop that he had rowed away 
without even waiting for her word of thanks; as 
it certainly was for that reason that he had for- 
borne (as Mrs. Marshall had openly hinted) to 
pay her any court while at the hotel. He would 
not intrade his attention, when it was obvious 
that others, or at 1 ast one other, infinitely more 
favored by the gifts of fortune, were endeavoring 
towin her hand. An hour ago she would have 
shrunk from taking such a view of the advances 
of Mr. Winthrop or his son, but in this supreme 
moment all things appeared to her in their true 
light. The refinements of convention were swept 
away. Alas! how falsely had he sung who said, 
“Tis better to have loved and lost than never 
to have loved at all!” How infinitely happier 
would it have been for her had she never come 
to Shingleton to meet him whom she would nev 
er cease to mourn! ‘The one thing that she 
yearned for now was to go home—not that home 
was dear to her as it had been, but because it 
would have nothing to remind her of Richard. 
Here, all was eloquent of a vanished joy; the 
very wind seemed laden with it, as it sighed on 
her wet cheeks, and the sorrowful monotone of 
the sea was, “ Richard, Richard!” She would 
get away from Shingleton at once, and at all 
events. How she was to effect this, what excuse 
she was to make for such an abrupt departure, 
was by no means clear to her; her father was 
expected on the ensuing Monday, and on the 
Thursday following, when the Pennants departed 
for Hong-Kony, she was to return with him to the 
rectory. Such were the present arrangements, 
which certainly seemed reasonable enough, and 
with which she would scarcely be permitted to 
interfere without good cause. ‘True, she had 
only to make a confidante of Ju, and her sister 
would doubtless make all smooth for her; but 
had she a right to tell Ju, which, moreover, 
would involve her husband's being also told ? 
Was not this secret of hers Richard's also? and, 
since he had only disclosed it to herself by acci- | 
dent—if he could have been said to have dis- | 
closed it at all—was it likely that he wished oth- 
ers to know of it? This made her pause in her 
resolve to quit the place. She would still be loyal 
to Richard, if she could be nothing else ; and ter- 
rible as it would be to remain at Shingleton—for 
other reasons besides that he had been there, and 
was now to be there no longer—she was ready 
to endure it for his sake. Having come to this 
conclusion, she was about tc risc and return to 
the hotel, when she heard footsteps behind her. 
Fearing that some traces of her late emotion 
might still be visible in her face, she waited until 
the new-comer should pass. ‘The footsteps came 
nearer and nearer—then stopped. The man— 
for they were man’s steps—was probably con- 
templating the landscape, which, at that spot, 
offered peculiar attractions. 

“My dear Miss Denham, is it possible that I | 
find you here ?” 

Mabel started to her feet, and met Mr. Win- 
throp the elder face to face. She was too angry 
to be embarrassed or distressed. The intrusion, 
80 unweleome and inopportune, appeared for the | 
moment to her excited fancy to be intentional. | 

I am afraid my coming upon you thus sud- | 
denly, Miss Denham,” said he, with great respect, | 
has alarmed you ?” 
ly I am not at all alarmed,” returned she, cold- 
oe “but, of course, I did not expect to see you | 
c . 


“Nor Ito see you. I am equally astonished | 





| with yourself, though, doubtless (as is only natu- 
ral), better pleased. You do not intend, it seems, 
to honor the table d’héte with your presence to- 
day.” 

|  ** We dine in our own room, I believe.” 

“*T am sorry for it—especially sorry to-day— 
| for a reason with which perhaps you are not un- 
| acquainted.” Mabel was gazing abstractedly at 
the little strip of blue sea that showed itself 
through the gorge, and did not perceive the 
searching and suspicious glance with which these 
| words were accompanied. 

| **I know no reason,” said she, in quiet scorn, 
| ‘*why to-day, more or less than any other day, 
| our absence from the table d’héte should be re- 
| gretted.” 

**You seem piqued, Miss Denham. I am 
afraid that the departure of a certain young gen- 
tleman from The Grand to-day may—” 

‘“*I do not understand you, Mr. Winthrop.” 
| She turned upon him with flashing eyes and 

crimson cheeks. ‘*’To whom do you refer, Sir? 

Or rather by what right do you venture to make 
| such an observation ?” 
| ** Well, really, one has rights, I suppose, as a 
| parent—since one has certainly wrongs enough. 
| I was referring, of course, to the departure of my 


” 








son Horn. 

“‘Is Mr. Horn Winthrop gone, then?” Her 
astonishment at this information was unmistak- 
able, nor could she omit from her tone some in- 
. ‘* There is nothing wrong, I 


dication of relief 

hope,” added she, apologetically ; “‘ no bad news, 

I mean, which has necessitated his departure ?” 

**No, no,” said Mr. Winthrop, gayly, his coun- 
tenance, so far from displaying annoyance, evinc- 
ing the utmost satisfaction ; ‘‘ and if there were, 

Horn could bear it with great equanimity. He 
| is a philosopher in his own way, and in return 
{ demands occasionally philosophy in others. You 
must not judge him harshly, however; he has 
been a spoiled child all his life, but his faults are 
on the surface. They are certainly there, you 
would say, Miss Denham, Well, well, I can not 
deny it.” 

‘Indeed, Mr. Winthrop, I was about to say 
nothing of the kind.” 
| **Then it was very good of you. Let me flat- 
| ter myself that your forbearance was on my ac- 

count. Iam not blind, believe me, to my son’s 
deficiencies and excrescences. He wants plan- 
ing. He wants a number of remedies which 
| | have never had the patience to apply; and 
now the poor fellow, so far as tone and manner 
are concerned, is past mending. He goes on 
his way, and I on mine. The world will be 
charitable to him, because he wil! be very rich ; 
and, in the mean time, I have made him quite 
independent of me. I do not see him twice a 
year; and, to tell you the truth, he would not 
break his heart if we met even less often. He 

is not demonstrative in his affections ; whereas I 

myself—" Here Mr. Winthrop sighed heavily. 

** Alas! I have been deprived by Providence of 

her who could reciprocate my love.” 

Mabel knew what was coming now. Her 

| heart beat violently within her; there was a 

sound in her ears as though the waveless sea 

had risen in storm. It was as vain for her to at- 

| tempt to escape as for the dove to flutter which 

| finds itself already in the hands of its captor ; 

| yet she made shift to murmur that the hour was 
late, and she must return to the hotel. 

** Permit me, my dear Miss Mabel, to be your 
escort.” 

She rested her finger-tips upon the arm she could 
not decline, and they turned slowly homeward. 

‘*IT was about to contide to you,” continued 
Mr. Winthrop, in low, broken tones, *‘ some sor- 
rows of my own, with which I have, after all, no 
right to trouble you. I will pass them by, and 
speak at once upon a brighter topic—their possi- 
ble solace. Miss Denham, you see before you a 
man whom the world would tell vou is to be en- 
vied. The heyday of youth has indeed gone by 
with me, and yet, I hope, not yuuth itself. Even 
in years I am still a young man, and my heart is 
as young as ever; more tender, perhaps, than 
others which have not beat so long, since it has 
known what it is to suffer. You, my dear young 
lady, have happily been spared the knowledge of 
what it is to love and to lose; but I read in your 
eyes that you pity me.” 

** Indeed, Sir, I am very sorry for you,” said 
Mabel, simply. She would have used the same 
tone and form of words if he had complained of 
headache. 

“You are most kind,” said Mr. Winthrop, soft- 
ly; ‘‘and yet you can be kinder still, i! you will; 
there is something which a man like me, forlorn 
and desolate and friendless, yearns for even 
more than pity. Would you find it impossible, 
dear girl, to love me—to be my wife?” He 
stopped, and looked fixedly at her; she raised 
her eyes, and met his glance with a courage for 
which she had not given herself credit. Her 
voice was very distinct as she replied: ‘* Indeed, 
Mr. Winthrop, it would be quite impossible. I 
am sensible of the honor youdo me. I am 
aware that many girls, much more worthy”—he 
smiled sadly, and waved his disengaged hand in 
deprecation ; but she went on—‘‘ much better, 
wiser, abler than myself in every way, would 
gladly accept your offer. But I can not do so,” 

“That is enough, my dear Miss Denham,” 
answered Mr. Winthrop, gravely. ‘* Do not fear 
that I shall distress you by pressing a hopeless 
suit. At the same time I honestly tell you that 
I am not utterly disheartened—man proposes, 
and God disposes, in all cases savc one, where 
man proposes, and woman rejects. The matter 
is not, then, so definitely settled, and I do not 
feel that Providence is finally against me in this 
matter. 

‘* But indeed you may, Sir,” said Mabel, firmly, 
and perhaps somewhat piqued by the light man- 
ner beneath which the other strove to conceal a 
bitter chagrin. ‘‘It is better to face the truth at 

” 
once. 
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“Yes; but that is not so easy for poor me as 
for you, Miss Mabel,” returned Mr. Winthrop, 
forcing a smile ; ‘‘ yet for the present let it be so. 
You will forget my words and me, of course. 
Be itso. On the other hand, I shall never, never 
forget you. Some day, perhaps”—here he spoke 
with great impressiveness and quiet—‘“‘ there may 
be a chance of proving my devotion, if not to you, 
at least to your interests. If 1 can do so, if by 
any means within my power I can do you service 
or pleasure, I pray you remember that I am ac 
tuated by friendship only (for that, 1 trust, you 


will permit me to entertain for you); I shall de- 
mand no guerdon beyond the gratification of 
assisting you. It will be a very great gratifica 
tion; and yet that you may never need such aid 
will be my constant prayer.” He lifted her 
fingers to his lips, then replaced them on his arm, | 
like one who, at a holy rite, handles some sacred 
vessel. 

**Your generosity, Mr. Winthrop, touches me 
deeply,” said Mabel, in trembling accents. ‘I 
did not expect—that is, I had no right—” 

** Ah, you thought me a heartless, selfish, vain 
old fellow,” broke in Mr. Winthrop, with an at- 
tempt at gayety. ‘* Well, well, you have learned 
to think better of me; that is something. Still, 
[ have a little vanity, and I should not like it 
known, I may confess to you, that I have—that 
you have declined—” Here Mr. Winthrop’s 
ready tongue failed him in this delicate extremity. 

** Your secret is quite safe with me, Sir,” said 
Mabel, earnestly. 

They were once more on the common among 
the nurse-maids, who exchanged with one another 
glances even more significant than before. Their 
intuitive perception that Mabel had gone to meet 
her young man was proved accurate, since here 
he was arm in arm with her. Their looks, which 
she had not noticed on the previous occasion, 
now seriously annoyed her; whereas Mr. Win 
throp was rather gratified with this mark of at- 
tention than otherwise. They had a habit, how- 
ever, of bursting into open laughter immediately 
after the pair had passed, which was objection- 
abie, since he could not but reflect that the sense 
of humor is sometimes tickled by the idea of dis 
parity of age. 

When they reached the suburbs Mr. Winthrop 
halted. ‘* Dear Miss Denham,” said he, respect- 
fully, *‘I am about to make a remark, which, 
although rude, you must allow is at least an un- 
selfish one: would you not preter to return to the 
hotel alone—I mean, not in my company ?” 

“*Thank you, yes,” said Mabel, eagerly, to 
whom this idea had already presented itself; 
‘*that would be much better.” Her fingers 
dropped from his arm; she felt that she onght to 
shake hands with him, were it but in sign of 
this final parting; but she thought of the last 
clasp which that hand of hers had felt and re 
turned, and hesitated to offer it. Mr. Winthrop, 
as though divining her objection, took off his hat 

** Good-by, Sir,” said Mabel, not without a 
touch of kind feeling, such as every true woman 
feels in dismissing forever the man who has of 
fered himself to her in honor. 

** Au revoir,” said he, with a grateful look ; 
then turned down a by-path that led to the sea 
shore. 

As Mabel hurried homeward, she regretted 
that he had used that phrase, “‘ au revoir.” Still, 
he was that sort of man who habitually interlards 
French phrases with his speech, and might have 
meant nothing by it. He could not surely mean 
that after what had passed he would continue to 
meet her as before! Such a course of conduct 
would be most embarrassing—nay, unbearable. 

Here was the hotel at last. What experiences 
had she undergone since she had looked upon it, 
scarce two hours ago! 

The affable manager was in the hall as she 
passed through it. ‘* Your sister,” said he, with 
the how on which he justly prided himself, ** has 
been inquiring for you, madam, with some anx- 
iety.”” 

** Indeed!” said she. ‘‘ I have been for a walk 
along the cliff path; that is all.” 

** Nay, madam, I do not mean that she was 
anxious upon your accour t—nob« nly ever comes 
to harm at Shingleton, J aope; but a letter has 
come for you by the aft: moon post, which I no- 
ticed was marked ‘ imrnediate.’’ 

The events of that eventful day, it seemed, 
were not yet ended. 


SHOOTING AN ELEPHANT. 


Derine the latter weeks of the siege of Paris 
it was found advisable to order the killing of the 
wild beasts and birds in the zoological collections 
both at the Jardin des Plantes and at the Jardin 
d’ Acclimatation, as well to save the fodder, corn, 
hay, and horse-flesh which they had been accus- 
tomed to consume, as to make the flesh of such 
animals as the human appetite can stomach 
available for the public need. While six or sev- 
en hundred horses were daily slaughtered for 
food, their flesh being sold at a franc and a half 
the half-kilogramme, or pound—while dogs’ flesh 
was worth two franes the pound, and cats and 
rats were alike the food of Frenchmen—it was 
not to be doubted that dainty pickings would be 
found in the Parisian ‘* Zoo.” The deer, the 
antelopes, the kangaroos, the bears, and even 
some portions of the largest graminivorous 














beasts, such as the elephant and rhinoceros, 
would afford tolerable meat. They were quickly 
put to death by shooting, and their carcasses 
were sold to the leading restaurateurs in the | 
city. The London Times correspondent de- 
scribes a dinner to which he was invited, where 
one of the dishes was a few slices of elephant’s 
trunk, often described by African hunters as a 
very choice morsel, ‘‘ the flesh very tender, and 
not badly flavored.” We give an illustration | 


on page 173 of the slaughtering ot this grand | 
creature, 
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THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE, 


Tue destruction of those beautiful groves in 
the Bois de Boulogne and other:public pleasure 
grounds, which have been eut down either to 


clear the space, tor military reasons, im fi 
of the ramparts 


nt 
or to provide fuel for the dis 
tressed townsfolk, has already been mentioned in 
our columns : 
tration of the havoc and devastation 
now to be found in what till 
most delightful promenade belonging to any city 
in Europe. The Bois de Boulogne can not, for 
many years to come, even though wealth and 
fashion return to Paris, be 
Its extent is 
nearly half was a wood, the whole place having 
been a wild forest till 1852; 


We give on page 17% an illus 
scenes of 


recently was the 





restored to iis f 
condition, shove 2000 acres; 
a quarter of it was 
laid out in grass, one-eighth in roads 
enty acres with 
streams, and cascades 


and s¢ 
water for lakes 
It was constructed by 
the government of Naroteon ILI. in concert 
with the municipality of Paris. 


covered the ° 


- -_ 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ture was, many years ago, a Lazy Men's Society. 


One of the articles required that no man belonging to 









the society should ever be in a hurry. Now it happen- 
ed on a time that the vill doctor was driving post- 
haste through the st visit a patient. The mem- 
bers of the society saw him, and on his return remind- 
ed him of his fast riding, and violation of the rules, 


** Not at all,” said the doctor; “the truth is, my horse 
was determined to go, and I felt too lazy to stop him.” 
They did not catch him that time. 

—_ — 

The following rhythmical “‘dunning letter” was re- 
ceived by a firm on Broad Street, from Bristol, Rhode 
Island : 

“If consistent to thy will, 

Please send to me the amount of bill; 

For without money I do not know 

How to pay others what I owe. 

You said to me, at any time 

I was in want, ‘Just drop a line;’ 

So now I take the present occasion 

To write to you the information. 

On the next page you there will see 

The amount of money due to me; 
If you attend to my case #0 clear, 
I will wish you a Happy New-Year.” 

-_- 


A little boy in a Brooklyn Sunday-school was asked 
lately to say which was the most beautiful the 
Bible. After some hesitation he replied, blushingly, 
“If any man pulls down the American flag, shoot him 
on the spot.” 


verse ir 


— —_ 
A Chicago girl, who has lost her left leg, advertises 
for a husband who has no right one; as thus they can 
buy their shoes together and have nothing over. 
-_ 
The young lady at Allemagoozelum who was uy 
with the lark is now down with the rheumatism 
7 
Many of our city tradesmen having signs in their 
windows, “‘ Sellingeat lese than cost,” and 
similar nature, one more enterprising trader has out- 
done them by the following: “Selling at cost—and 
more too.” 


ere of a 


— — 
What is that which must play before it can work ?— 
A fire-engine. 


-_- 
A recently married lady lately consulted her lawyer 
on the following question: “As I wedded Mr. Smith 
for his wealth, and that wealth is now spent, am I not 





to all intents and purposes, a widow, and at liberty to 
marry again ?” . 
- = 
Oliver Wendell Holmes calls a kiss a lieping ex 
sonant. He should have added also that it usually 
follows a-rowal. 





—_-- -> 
Of what trade are bees ?—They are comb-makers. 
_- 
“Why don’t you take your seat within the har? 
asked a lawyer of hie client the otherday. “* My father 


always advised me to keep out of bad company,” re- 
plied the other. 
-_-> 
A new-made justice of the per 





» having occasion to 
t 


marry a couple as hie first official , and there being 
quite an assemblage present, he detern d to strike 


them dumb with awe, in winding up, he said, 


“T pronounce you man and wife; and may God have 
mercy on your souls!” 
= —_— 
A man we have heard of is so short that when he is 
ill he don’t know whether he has headache or corns. 
- 
A gentleman of a decided Teutonic cast of counte- 
nance, having knocked for a long time in vain at the 
town-clerk’s office door at Middletown, Connecticut, 


and #0, 








anxiously i tired of a by-etander what was the matter 
He was pol y informed that the office wae cloned, but, 
if any thing important was wanted, the house of the 
clerk might be found. “ Oh,” saix uton, “it is no- 





thing; I only wanted to get married.” 
- 
Tux Best Cuvron Srxvicr. - Matrimony. 
— — 

A kind lady who sent up a — = with the re. 
quest to “ please insert,” is assured that euch articles 
are never crowded out by a picas of other matter, 

_ _ 

This is a good time to collect autographs 

creditors. 


of your 


a 
A contemporary says,“ The first printers were Ti- 


tans.” There are a good many “tight uns” among 
them still. 
_— -_ 
A Chicago saloon is called “ Lamb's Reet.” Folke 
look sheepish when they come out. 
- 
Movers Heatuesisu—Worshiping idols (idles) in 


crinoline. 


= 


A diminutive piece of masculine conceit was nicely 





yut down the other evening I was detail 

fey how one of our most noted belles hac t 

arm on the Avenue on Sunday vening . 

know what people would ha thought, I'm at 

said, with the air of a lady-killer “Oh, don't alarm 
yourself, Mr was the reply. “They probably 
took you for hey little boy.” 

3 & Se 


On one occasion a young and zealous lawyer, not 
over-punctilious in his allusions to the Court, nor very 





formal in hie manner, was arguing a question before 
a judge, and the course of his argument, by way of 
illustration, wished to suppose a case, “* e will eup- 
pose, your Honor,” said he, “ that your Honor were to 
steal a horse—" “‘ No, no, no,” interrupted the judge. 
“Not at all, not at all, ‘“Tain’t a supposable case, 
Mr. 8— tain’t a supposable cane Very well, 
begging your Honor’s pardon,” proceeded the eager 
lawyer, with more ae than prudence ; very well. 
Then supposing that I should steal a horse “Ah, 
yes, yes, yes,” said the judge; “ that is a very different 
thing. Very likely, Mr. 8 , very likely. Proceed, 
Mr. S——.” Mr. S—— proceeded to take a seat, amidet 


the shouts of his brethren; and had the good sense to 
take the joke in good part, and repeat it often to his 
friends, 
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ra 
IN THE CLUTCHES OF THE 
ENEMY. 

Tire shifts and contrivances to which the be- 
leaguered Parisians, shut out altogether from 
tl vo ld vere reduced, partook 80 Mut h of the 
primitive stratagems resorted to in former days 


that we might almost think, if we did not know 
that history was writing itself so sadly hour by 
hour, that this nineteenth century of progress 
was a dream, and that railways, telegraphs, At 
lantic cables, and Mont Cenis tunnels were not 

nderful realities of the present generation 
he man who, this time last year, might have 





hinted that the people of Paris would be escap 
ing in balloons from the city, which German 
hosts were so inexorably investing, or that mes 
ould be sent by pigeon-post, would have 
been reckoned a fit person to be at once taken 
care of by his friends Yet, day by day, these 
s, the courier or carrier pigeons, 
with their burden of minutely plotographed 
bearing, fastened to their feet or the 
middle feather of their tails, dispat« hes on which 
the fate of the city of the world hung 


aerial messenge 





Thissives 


winged 





their momentous journeys to and from unhappy 
Paris 

rheir Prussian foes met this manceuvre as 
well as they could, as illustrated on page 168, 


by training hawks to run down the pigeons, and 
thus intercept the communications; but their 
success was only partial, and it may safely be 
considered that the majority of the ‘* 


reached their destination safely. 


couriers” 


THE LOOK ACROSS THE CROWD. 


A Bove-Storp. 
Br ANNIE THOMAS. 


Ir is ten years since it flashed upon me, but 
my recollection of it is so vivid that I can pho 
tograph the scenes and the actors as clearly as 
if it were only yesterday. 

It was the first week of my residence in 
Gleyne, where I had gone to take possession of 
a medical practice that had been left to me by 
my uncle and god-father, Mr. Lynton. I was 
a very young man to step into such a good thing 
as this Gleyne practice: so all my friends im- 
pressed upon me. And I was ready to acqui 
esce in the truth of their remarks, and to sun my 
selfin the summer of prosperity which had sud- 
denly burst upon me with a light and grateful 
heart. 

In addition to the practice, my uncle had be- 
queathed to me his handsome, substantial, 
roomy, well-furnished house, in Gleyne High 
Street. ‘Three old maiden sisters had lived with 
him, and died with him, leaving him all their 
and these filled every nook and cor- 
ner of the big house—filled it so comfortably that 
I, the owner of the house, was looked upon as a 
‘** well to do,” in the village idiom ; 
‘*an eligible,” in fashionable slang. 

I had been in Gleyne a week, as I have al- 
ready stated, and during that week I had been on 
several rounds, and had made the acquaintance 
of several of my patients of the better class, as 
well as some hundreds of my poorer brethren. 
In short, I had thrown myself into my work 
with all my heart and soul, and, judging from 
the start, my career in Gleyne promised to be ¢ 
successful one. 

I arrived in Gleyne while a sharp electioneer 
ing tussle was going on between a lately ousted 
radical member and his opponent, a ‘* liberal 
conservative.” It was an exciting time for the 
little borough town, and the little borough town 
made the most of it. On the strength of the 
election a committee was formed to organize a 
bazar, a ball, a garden féte and concert, and a 
public dinner. I was told wherever I went, and 
by whomsoever I was met, that I was supremely 
lucky to have come into the place at this most 
festive time, Naturally, as arising young prac- 
titioner, I put my name down as a subscriber to 
all of the gayety that was going on. 1 was called 
upon to be one of the stewards of the ball and 
dinner, and flowers from my green-house were 
begged, to contribute to the splendor of the flow- 
er féte. Altogether, I was well in for it, and be 
ing young and full of life, I greatly rejoiced 
thereat. 

The bazar inaugurated the festivities. I 
reached Gleyne early in May; consequently the 
garden, on which my predecessor had expended 
much care and money, was in its early summer 
glory. ‘There was a wealth of pale buff roses, 
and lilies of the valley, and luscious magnolias 
outin full bloom ; and the young ladies of Gleyne 
formed themselves into a deputation, and came 
to levy a tax on my flower-beds at all hours of 
the day on the eve of the bazar; for one of 
the features of the bazar was to be a bouquet 
and button-hole-sprig stall, and two of the belles 
of Gleyne were to keep it, and by their wiles 
and beauty win much coin of the realm to the 
cause in which the bazar was held 

I wanted to make my way in the place, both 
socially and professionally; and so on the 
morning of the bazar I filled my. pockets with 
as much cash as I could afford to waste, and 
went down to the gayly decked tent in which 
the fair despoi) ars held their court. 


possessions ; 


man who was 


It was a sufficiently gay scene—a surprisingly 
gay one for a country revel 


for all the county 
was there ; 


and Gleyne itself was rich in inhab 
itants of the upper middle-class order—whose 
daughters were all more or less well and fash- 
ionably dressed. But though they were well 
and fashionably dressed, the country breeding 
and the rural air were stamped upon them; and 
so I, fresh from London, where I had been free 
to gaze upon the courtly beauties daily and 
nightly on view in Rotten Row and at the Opera, 
felt myself justified in withholding from them 


that meed of admiration which their fellow- | light of my life. 


townsmen lavished upon them to an extravagant 
degree 

I had disbursed at several stalls, and been in- 
troduced to and ‘‘ chatfed” by a variety of fair 
stall-holders. The word ‘‘ chaff” is not a pleas- 
ing one to be used in connection with ladies, 
but it expresses what the ladies of Gleyne said 
they were doing, and thought they were doing. 
‘They were all (the young ones) more or less vol- 
atile, after what they probably believed was the 
custom of more aristocratic amateur shop-women. 
And they were all eager to impress themselves 
upon the notice of a marriageable man, after 
what we know to be the manner of the common 
herd of girls in all ages and all climes. 

Looking round from a stall at which I had 
loitered for some minutes, and sending my gaze 
over the heads of the intervening masses of pos- 
sible purchasers, 1 met that ‘‘look across the 
crowd” which has lived in my memory ever 
It was a look of such quiet, perfect, 
thorough sympathy with and understanding of 
the weariness which I have good reason to know 
was apparent in my face. ‘There was nothing 
cynical or sneering in it. It simply expressed 
sympathy and understanding. And the eyes 
that expressed these things were the sweetest 
eyes I ever saw—dark gray velvety eyes, with 
a soft, long, curly fringe on either lid—lovely, 
gentle, womanly eyes, that I knew in a moment 
would never be dimmed by idle, or discontented, 
or spiteful tears—eyes that would never flash 
fury, or narrow between their lids with needless 
jealousy. 

That look across the crowd took me over to 
the stall at which the owner of these eyes 
stood in amoment. She was not a saleswoman. 
I was glad of that; for in my heart I had a 
very poor opinion both of bazars and of the la- 
dies who lowered themselves to the system of 
extortion practiced at them. The lady whose 
sweet looks had led me hither was not a sales- 
woman, but she was standing inside the stall, 
talking to the keeper of it—a lady of rather more 
mature age than herself, whom I afterward dis- 
covered to be her sister. 

Can I make you, who never saw her, under- 
stand the winning charm of her beauty? I fear 
not; for to myself my own words of warmest 
praise of her ever seemed cold and tame. There 
was the gentlest grace that I ever saw in a wo- 
man; and this it was that lent the subtlest spell 
to her leveliness. She was so gracious to all 
things animate or inanimate that | believe a mad 
dog would have refrained from biting her. My 
darling! I loved you so well that first moment 
of seeing you that it is incomprehensible how I 
ever came to love you more. 

I stood near her for a few moments—long 
enough to hear her speak in her glad, sweet, 
good, girlish tones. And then I went off eager- 
ly in search of the accommodating friend who 
had been introducing me right and left to the 
other girls of Gleyne. He knew in an instant 
by my description whom I meant. ‘* Oh! ah! 
that’s Miss Belmore,” he said; ‘‘ but I don’t 
know about introducing you. Her sister mounts 
guard over her to a most awful extent.” 

‘* Bother her sister!” I said, impatiently. ‘‘ Is 
that her sister she’s with? ‘Take the opportunity 
of introducing me to Miss Belmore when het 
sister is thrusting a pin-cushion, or some trifle 
of the kind, upon some unlucky fellow. I must 
know that lady. Come!” 

My manner was so peremptory, I was so filled 
with my earnest desire to know her, that I car 
ried my friend away against his own conviction 
that it * would be better not to beard Mrs. Kel- 
logg in her den.” 

**] tell you,” he grumbled, ‘‘ that it’s no use ; 
you'll never advance the intimacy a step, how 
ever hard you try. Mrs. Kellogg was a beauty, 
too: but she made a mess of it ; and she’s determ 
ined to keep a sharp look-out on her sister. 
They say she has her bright eyes on our new 
member, Sir Laurence Divett, for a brother-in 
law.” 

‘* Never mind; introduce me,” I urged; and 
in a few minutes it came about that I was intro- 
duced, and Lily Belmore was speaking to me. 

‘*You looked so tired just now, I couldn’t 
help pitying you,” she said. And I answered, 

**] saw that you pitied me, Miss Belmore.” 

** And I was tired, too,” she said, honestly. 
‘* My sister is so good, she likes these things ; 
but I dishke making, or buying, or selling for 
them.” 

‘*T wish you would dislike chattering and in- 
terrupting the business of them,” Mrs. Kellogg 
said, not over-good-temperedly, I thought.- 
‘*Mr. Lynton, may I trouble you to move on. 
I see some possible purchasers hovering about, 
and while you stand here they think I am en- 
gaged and can't attend to them.” 

I could not be thrust away from her thus with- 
out making an appeal. At this distance of time 
I am free to confess that it was very bad man 
ners on my part; but I would attempt to resist 
Mrs. Kellogg's authority. 

‘** Perhaps, Miss Belmore, you will allow me 
to escort you down to the flower-stall ?” I said, 
pertinaciously ; ‘‘the bazar looks prettier from 
that point than from any other.” 

** Will you spare me, Gussie ?” 

‘* How unreasonable you are, Daisy!” Mrs. 
Kellogg replied, in a peevish tone. ‘‘No, I 
can’t spare you. (rood-morning, Mr. Lynton.” 

And then there was nothing for me to do but to 
take off my hat, bow my adieus, and retire, dis 
comfited. But Daisy's eyes met mine once more, 
and put me at peace with all mankind. And, 
at least, I was thus much more blessed than I 
had been an hour ago, in that I knew her now. 

The whole of that day, to the disregare of 
some of my possible professional interests, 4 
hovered in and about that masculine purgatory, 
the bazar; but I failed in gaining further speech 
of the woman who had suddenly become the 
But I saw her constantly, and 
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derived a sort of tantalizing consolation from 
the sight; and occasionally I got a look across 
the crowd that compensated me for the weary 
watch | kept. 

I have told you that Daisy had dark gray vel- 
vety eyes, but I have told you nothing more of 
her appearance yet. I will tell you now that she 
had a short oval face; in childhood it must have 
been round, like one of Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
children. But now, in her glorious spring-tide, 
it was a delicate short oval. Her hair was very 
light and fine in texture, and of a rich golden 
brown in color. And her mouth was tenderly 
curved, and full of sympathy in every line. She 
had a gracious, womanly figure, too—not a state- 
ly, imposing ‘‘ presence,” nor a ‘‘sylph-like form” 
—but a full, gracious, well-developed figure, in 
which every organ, the heart included, had free 
room to play. 

They were at the ball which brought the elec- 
tioneering festivities to a close—Mrs. Kellogg 
and her sister—escorted by the man who had 
been kindly permitted by Mrs. Kellogg to bestow 
his name and money upon her. Mr. Kellogg 
was a short, podgy man, with a healthy red face, 
and a capital interest in the county bank; and, 


| while he nearly supported the whole family, the 


Belmores conceived him to be much honored by 
the alliance. 
| Sir Laurence Divett was there too—a hand- 
some, well-bred, successful young fellow. What 
chance, I asked myself, miserably, could an ob- 
scure country surgeon have against him if he 
meant to win her? The only reflection that 
brought me any comfort at that wretched epoch 
was that perhaps Daisy was not so lovely in his 
eyes as she was in mine. I admitted that this 
was a possibility ; but that it should be a proba- 
bility never occurred to me 

She was our queen, our rose, our star, that 
night. And the young baronet, the new mem- 
ber, devoted a large share of his attentions to her. 
So large a portion, indeed, that Mrs. Kellogg 
grew gracious with the world in general, and even 
honored me with a portion of her notice. She 
bowed, and brought me up to her side with one 
of those flashing smiles that women of the world 
know so well how to deal out liberally when they 
feel sure that the liberality will cost them nothing 
And when I went up to her she said : 

*“*Mr. Lynton, I must apologize for having 
appeared to be rather brusque at the bazar the 
other day; but the fact is, the burden laid upon 
me was greater than I could bear, as Longfellow 
observes apropos of something else. I did feel 
so dreadfully busy, and my sister would do no- 
thing but talk to every one who came near the 
stall.” 

“Ha, ha! madame wishes me to understand 
that I was not specially favored by Miss Bel- 
more,” I thought; but I only said, 

‘“*T hope your efforts were well rewarded ?’ 

**Yes—thanks. I made a good sum. My 
husband owes you an apology for not having 
called on you yet; I make it for him. Let me 
take you and introduce you to him.’ 

I acquiesced in her suggestion, and felt over- 
whelmed by her kindness for a few moments, 
until she led me into the card-room. ‘Then I 
realized that this was a ruse to get me away 
from the ball-room, where her sister was, and I 
resolved to balk her. 

**You must fix one day of next week for Mr. 
Lynton to dine with us, John,” she said, suave- 
And 
when she was gone, clumsy, blundering, honest 
** John” said : 

**1'll fix a day for you to dine with us, with 
the greatest pleasure, Mr. Lynton; but it shall 
be to-morrow, if you please, when we have a par- 
ty and a houseful of friends 
my wife's sister and every 
Will you come ?” 

I accepted the invitation gladly, and scored 
one against Mrs. Kellogg; and then I sauntered 
back to the ball-room, where I saw Miss Bel- 
more pausing to rest in the middle of a waltz, 
while her partner (Sir Laurence Divett again) 
fetched her a fan from the other end of the room. 
In a moment I was at her side. 

** Will you give me one dance?” I pleaded. 

‘** With pleasure,” she said. 

** May it be the next?” 

**The next is a quadrille, and I'm engaged 
for it,” she said, consulting her card; ‘* but the 
one after that is a waltz. Will that do?” 

She looked up at me so suddenly as she asked 
her question that she caught the glance of ar- 
dent admiration that I was bending upon her, 
and in a moment her sweet face flashed crimson, 
and a soft light came into her eyes that made my 
heart beat. 

**T have lived on the hope of this possibility, 
which is now to be realized, ever since | saw you 
that morning,” I ventured to say; and then her 
partner came back to her, and they went whirl- 
ing off together. 

[ was in a young man’s paradise that night— 
a fool's paradise it turned out to be; but I would 
not part with those precious minutes of my life 
for all the wealth of the world. I believe we 
said little to one another. But the sensation of 
her hand resting in mine, the glance shot at me 
now and again from the sweetest eyes were ever 
seen, the sound of her breathing close to my 
ear, as, resting on my arm, we went round and 
round to the thriliing strains of the ‘‘ Mabel” and 
** Guards” waltzes—all these things were infinite- 
ly more precious to me than any spoken words 
could have been at that early stage of the pro- 
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ceedings. ‘Twice or thrice in the course of our 
gyrations I caught sight of Mrs. Kellogg, and 
saw that a lowering, ominous frown had settled 
on that lady’s face—a frown that I should have 
felt boded ill for my future peace if I had not 
been so foolishly self-confident. 

That night came to an end at last, but not the 
emotions that night’s events had raised. Of 
course I dreamed of her, of Daisy—‘‘ my Daisy,” 
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as I presumptuously dared to call her to myself 
And I woke to the joy of knowing that I should 
dine in her company that day. How fervently | 
blessed the uncle who had left me that practice in 
that place! How cordially | appreciated the kind 
ness and forethought of the maiden aunts who had 
so stocked and furnished the house that I could 
take a wife into it at once without expending a 
single penny on mere ‘‘ necessaries,” which cost 
so much, and do nothing toward the gratifica 
tion of the pride of the eye! What visions I 
had of Daisy flitting about the dark old abode, 
making it bright and full of sunshine by her 
mere presence! How dittle in my heart of love's 
young dream I foresaw impediments, or feared 
delay! 


Mental cold water was thrown upon my fiery 
fancies as soon as ever I entered Mrs. Kellogg's 
drawing-room that evening. The !ady of the 
house made it freezingly manifest to me that I was 
not welcome and not wanted. She paired me 
off with a grim old maid with bony shoulders, 
who was very deaf and very exacting, who would 
talk to me of woman's rights and wrongs until I 
could have wrung her scraggy, yellow neck. And 
all the while my darling was listening to and 
smiling upon Sir Laurence Divett, as she had 
listened to and smiled upon me only the night 
before. 

I evaded my deaf and arbitrary persecutor in the 
drawing-room when we rejoined the ladies after 
having just enough of Kellogg's good wine to ex 
cite the brain and mar the judgment. And aft 
er a time I approached Daisy, and begged her to 
sing, for local report had assured me that she 
did sing most divinely. She demurred, with a 
little nervous hesitation in her manner; but pres- 
ently she threw this off and went to the piano, 
and sat down and sang ‘* Non e’ Ver” in a glori 
ous contralto that made every nerve within me vi- 
brate convulsively. Sir Laurence Divett lounged 
on a low ottoman behind her as she sang, and 
sometimes beat time audibly on a little table that 
stood close by him. But I saw with satisfaction 
that her singing did not affect him as it did me 
And I felt a proud consciousness of superiority 
to him in that I appreciated her more highly 
than he did 

She left Gleyne the day after this dinner, to go 
home to her mother’s house (her father was 
dead) for a week or two, and then she was to re 
turn and stay with the Kelloggs ‘* fur a month,” 
Mrs. Kellogg mentioned, significantly, in my hear- 
ing. Rumor had already told me that in a week 
or two Sir Laurence Divett was going to be the 
Kelloggs’ guest, and it seemed to me that Mrs. 
Kellogg was bent upon forcing the young people 
into intimate communion. I did not know then 
how far things had already gone. 

The week or two passed, and Miss Belmore 
came back to Gleyne, and I determined to seize 
the earliest opportunity of putting my fate to the 
touch. True, the young baronet was quartered 
in the same house with her; stili it seemed to 
me that he was but a cool wooer, and I did not 
fear him greatly. Gossip was rife in Gleyne 
about Mrs. Kellogg and her ambitious views for 
her sister. But then gossip is always rife about 
every body every where, and I did not heed it 
much. It was quite sufficient for me that Daisy 
understood me. That she did so | never for a 
moment doubted. 

‘The opportunity of speaking to her, of tetling 
her in words what I felt sure she already so well 
knew from my manner, by the instinct of that 
fine sympathy which I believed existed between 
us, came at last. It came in a prosaic way. 
Not under green trees was it given to me; not 
by the river-side ; not under God’s free sky ; but 
in Mrs. Kellogg's strictly conventional drawing 
room, where the spirit of the country-town up- 
holsterer was rampant, did I find my love alone 
at last. 

I had called nominally on Mrs. Kellogg, but 
that lady being out, I had asked, with some fear 
and trembling, if ‘‘ Miss Belmore was at home.” 
The answer was in the affirmative, and I was 
ushered into her presence before I had time to 
think that, however the interview ended, it would 
be public property in Gleyne before nightfall. 

My heart was in the matter too entirely for 
me to falter about it. I greeted her and intro- 
duced my subject almost in the same breath. I 
told her what she had been to me from the first 
moment that I had seen her. I took away her 
breath with my fervor and my intensity of feel- 
ing. I prayed for her love with a passion that 
made her tremble. I promised her that, as my 
wife, care and sorrow should be strangers to her. 
** My love shall shield you from every thing 
from the coldness of ambitious friends—” I was 
saving, excitedly, when she burst out: 

“Oh, stop, stop! Oh, Mr. Lynton, you will 
never forgive me; yes, you will, though 
be yourself, you will be as generous and good and 
dear as I have always thought you. I am en 
gaged to Sir Laurence Divett.” 

I don’t know what happened during the next 
ten minutes. I believe I sat down and buried 
my face in my hands, like a bafiled boy, instead 
of like a blighted man. But when I removed 
my hands from my burning eyes she was stand 
ing near me, with such wistful pity in her dear 
face that I loved her more than ever. 

** ] will tell you all of it now,” she said, softly. 
‘‘He asked me to marry him that night of the 
ball. I have known him a long time; 
body—my own people, I mean—are so pleased 
with the marriage. Mr. Lynton, don’t think of 
me hardly—and—and—go away now.” 

I obeyed her, and that was the last time I 
saw her as Daisy Belmore. 

On the plea of ill health I went away for some 
months, and put a substitute in my practice, who 
killed and cured most successfully in my behalf 
When I came back to resume .>v place in the 
little world of Gleyne, Daisy haa been Lady 
Divett some three or four months. 

1 have called Daisy the love of my life. 
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THE CARAVAN OF THE WORLD'S TRADE. 





THE DARIEN SHIP CANAL, 

‘¢Over what track is the wid’s caravan of 
trade in future ages to pass?” “This was the mo 
mentous problem proposed by Le Brun, As yet 
t has defied solution 

In the golden days of Sclomon tl ur 











tery of mmerce by water was along th » shores 
f India and Arabia, and up the Red Sea t 
Egypt and the cl Medite an No thor 
oughfare vied wi is in nee, unless we 
except that over h pa he tratlic of Asia 
across the Isthmus of Co h, and made the city 
f that name treasury of all Greece, and the 
very lap of Eastern luxury 

Centuries afterward, when Vasco pa GAMA 
doubl the Cape of Good Hope, every thing 
was changed ; and the Isthmus of Suez, thronged 
for so many ages by the mercantile and mari 
time nations in ¢ it vas a silent and untre 
quented bed of shifting sand 

It is not stran therefore, that, since the 
completion of the : vez Canal, and the reopen 


ing of the once crowded but till recently desert 


ed route of trade, the Old Word looks forward 
to the return of its ancient empire through the 
prosperity to be derived from improved com 
munication with India and China 

Che peculiar hazards and hinderances, how 
ever, in the Egyptian route are not to be re- 
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that sweep across its narrow trough-like body 
from October to May are any thing but propi- 
tious to the seaman, taking his vessel directly on 
the rocks of the coast; while the evaporation at 
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A GRATEFUL DISH FOR THE FAMISHED INHABITANTS OF PARIS. 


 ~S§MITH’S. 


AMERICAN ORGANS! 
— 








A New and Popular Series of Instruments now ready! 


The %.uufactur mus of meeting the 
and at a moderate price, have late 


ere, desir 


general desire for Organs with all substantial excellences, 
y designed and made a few styles that are 


IN ALL RESPECTS SUPERIOR 


to any instrumerts for similar prices, viz., from $125 to $175. 
Not only are the cases of new and tasteful designs, but every part of the mechanism has been sub- 
jected to the most careful s¢ , in order to 
© mnbine all 
that can be looked for in instruments of their size. 


Numbers One, Two, and Three are designed for private use. They can not be equaled by any Organs 
of their class. No. Three has a new and exquisite Sclo Stop named 


THE KALOPHON. 


The tone possesses a most fascinating quality, closely resembling the reai 
VOX HUMANA, being delicate and sympathetic, and free from the disagree- 
able tremor that haunts most of the miscalled VOX HUMANA stops. 


the Elements 








Numbers Four and Five will be found equally ote tive in the parlor and chapels of moderate size. 
No. Four has an Octave of Sub-Bass, and No. Five both Sub-Bass and an Octave Coupler, giving a great 
increase of power, but w th no sacrifice of sweetness. 

All these new styles have cases of similar design, of which a specimen is given in the accompanying 
engraving But no ink picture does justice to the style, because the quiet harmony of cvlor and the 
elegance of finish can not I esented 

Wherever these instruments been seen and heard they have commanded the most unqualitied praise. 

Larger and More Costly Styles are also offered, of which the Catalogue of the Manufacturers will give 


full information. 
Send for a Circular! Address 


THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN V CO., Boston, Mass. 


who wish to take CHES 
PATENTS Sse ce | | ema ERT “Son 


Screntiri AMET OAN whe have Ne 05 





eon Fes ominate | CBE CG Spoagway.™ 


most exte 


e world ( i ny 


+BOOTS & SHOES+ 
THE NEW EMPIRE 





mt NN & Co.. 37 Park Row, New York, 


TA D—AGENTS 2¢ per = tr 4 

HOME suit rTLE SEWIS SEWING MACHINES 
MACHINI Has t r-fee make Prove a perfes t success ! he Com- 
stitch es), a1 fr } pany stands prepared to mee ull de- 
The upest fam Sew mands on most eietaotenne Ap- 

Ma € Address JOH ply for Cirenlars, Samples, &c., to 

SON, CLARK, CO., I , Mas I EMPIRE 8S. M. CO., 
, Fa.: Ch I St. Lo M 294 Bowery, N.Y 





WEEKLY. 


BISHOP & REIN, 
JEWELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER YOR SALE 


DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 


Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 


MOSAICS, 


aud other 


FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 
WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 
CORAL JEWELRY. 


SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 


Of our own manufacture, graduated on our Dividing 
Engine, the largest and only accurate one in the United 
Beates We make but one quality. Transit, $170; 
5; Vernier Compass, 6 inches, $45. Price- 
Lists seut free. BLUNT & CO.,, 
178 Water St., N. Y. 


THE ALBION. 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, $4 00 per Annum, 
The Engravings and Chromos furnished as pre- 





[Feprvary 25, 1871, 


BALL, BLACK, & CO,, 


565 & 567 Broadway, N. Y,, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK 
OF 


Waltham Watches, 


PROOF OF THEIR | SUPERIORITY, 
NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Locomotive Derartment, WESTERN Division, 
Rocuester. 

Gentlemen,—I have no hesitation in saying that I be- 
heve the great majority of locomotive engineers haye 
found, by experience, that Waltham Watches are the 
most satisfactory of any for their uses. They run with 
the greatest accuracy and steadiness, notwithstanding 
the rough riding of an engine; and as I have never 
known one to wear out, they must be durable. I hope 
to see the time when railway companies generally will 
adopt your watches, and furnish them to engineers and 
conductors. In my opinion, it would greatly tend to 
promote regularity and safety. Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES WILSON, G. Chief Engineer, 





miums are imported expressly for the Albion, and | 
are worth double the amount of Subscription. Spec- | 
imen copy, 10 cents 

AGENTS ARE OFFERED Great INDUCEMENTS. 

Tur Trape suppiiep on Lisperat Terms 


39 Park Row, N.Y. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 


Security and Safety. 


| i. N.Y P.O. Box 1668. 
The Ladd Patent siidtenad | WEST WISCONSIN R.W.C0. 





Gold Watch Cases, 


For Movements of American Manufacture. 
In Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Sizes. 

The most elegant, du rable, popular, and the best 

r mac le for s tle money. 

Jewelers throughout the coun- 
ircul sent on application, by 

J. es BROWN & CO., 

11 Maiden Lane, New York. 











Lucy Randall Comfort’s New Story, 


7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
(Free of Government Tax), 
FIRST-MORTGAGE 
LAND-GRANT 
SINKING FUND 
of the 
WEST WISCONSIN RR. W. CO, 
Denominations, 
$500 AND $1000. 
ONLY FIFTEEN YEARS TO RUN, 
From January, 1870, Convertible into 


Stock and Keceivable for Lands at Par, 
Land Grant of over One Million Acres 


oe DN 99 from Government. Upon which, to- 
B ARB AR A S LIF E. | gether with the Road and all its Prop- 
T hale 9 tifel | erty, these Bonds area 
his exquisitely beautiful and touching story, by 


Lucy Ranpatyt Comrort, Author of ‘ ‘Ida ( Challoner’s 
Heart,” “Flora Fairfax,” “The Belle of Saratoga,” 
&c., will be commenced in No. 175 of THE FIRESIDE 
COMPANION, which will be issued Feb. 20. Those 
who have read ¢€ ~— of the above stories know what 
to expect from the accomplished author. The Fireside 
Co nmpanio m is the h endeome st, liveliest, and most in- 
teresting family literary paper in the country. It is 
also the che: apest, because the best. Just send along 
your subscription, and see if it is not. Subscription 
price, Three Dollars per year 
GEORGE MUNRO, Publisher, 


84 Beckman St., New York. 


TIME IS MONEY! 
A Waltham Watch 


WILL GIVE YOU 
A GREAT DEAL OF TIME FORA 
VERY LITTLE MONEY. 


We publish a very interesting pamphlet entitled a 
“HISTORY OF WATCHMAKING.” It is beautifully 
illustrated with fine engravings, and is clearly printed 
on fine paper. We send this gratuitously to any one 
who will send us their address, and it will be found very 
interesting to both Watch Wearers and Watch Buyers. 
With it we send our des« 
List of Waltham Watches 
to send them to every reader of Harper's Weekly. 

Address (no stamps required for return postage), 


HOWARD & CO., 


865 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
ALL PRICES REDUCED SINCE FEBRUARY Ist. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 





No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 


same popularity 


tz Send for Price-Lists 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


OOLEY S 
pe YEAST, Sts) 


< 





TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 
THE WATCHES MADE BY THE 
NEW YORK WATEF Ep. 
ARE THE BEST § CHEAPEST. 
Factory, Springfield, Mass, 


Asx To Sez Tuem 


riptive Catalogue and Price- | 
It will afford us pleasure | 


“POWDER | 


} FIRST AND ONLY MORTGAGE, 


Lands exempted from eg for 15 
a rs a acts of Legislature. 120 Miles 
toa uilt, from which income is de« 
rive ‘+ with rapidly increasing receipts, 
But 34 Miles more Road to build, for 
which the iron is already purchased, 
and all the work under comtract. An 
Air-Line from St. Paul and =e North- 
| west to Milwaukie and Chicago. Total 
amount of Mortgage, $4,000, . Esti- 
mated value of Lands alone nearly dou- 
ble that amount. 

PRICE, 90c. with Accrued Interest, 
| at which figure they pay, at present pre- 
mium on Gold, 9 per cent, per annum to 
theinvestor. The Trustees are the Hon, 
WILLIAM H. LEONARD, Ex - Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, State of 
New York; J. DUTTON STEELE; and 
JAMES GOODSON, M P.. England, where 
a large amount of the Bonds have been 
sold, These parties are required to see 
that proceeds of land sales are applied 
solely to the paying of these Bonds. 


COUPONS Payable January and July. 


The connections of this road with the 
Northern Pacific and the whole North- 
west, as well as its Eastern connections, 
will be seen from a Pamphlet and Map, 
which can be obtained at the office of 


WHITE, MORRIS, & CO, 
Wo. 29 Wall Street, and 
GWYNNE, JOHNSON, & DAY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


| Bankers and Financial Agents for the 
© ompany. 





SWISS CARVINGS, 
WOODEN 


Wedding Presents, 
PH. JESELSON, 


545 BROADWAY, New York, York, 


HARD-WoOOD 


nS AND YENEERS. 


Especial attention is called to our 


pom ASH, FRENCH BLACK-WAL- 
NUT, AMBOINE, THUYA, AND TULIP WOOD, 


Just to hand and unusually choice. 
| Also on hand our usual complete assortment of 
| PLANKS, BOARDS, AND VENEERS. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
Nos. 168, 170, and 172 Centre St., New York, 
Factory, Nos. 291 Monroe St., and 398 Madison St. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


POLLAK & SON, 
fanufacturers of 
Genuine ME RSCHAUM GOODS. 
Ambers, Repairing and Boiling. 
Retail Store, 27 John Sti, 
middle of the block.’ 
Send for Circular. 











Tel @ {isatter 
HORRIBLE enn arsaee 
six weeks by a “+ remedy. The receipt will be 


sent, pois re tree, to all afflicted. Address 
Rev. J. MEAD, Drawer 176, Syracuse, New York. 


5 CALLING CARDS FOR 50 CTS. 
Sent to any address, postpaid. Every body 
should have them. Printed in latest style. Address 

| HILL & CO., Printers, Albany, N. Y. 
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‘Don't do any thing of the sort, Maria, I do 


WEEKLY. 














(Suprtemyst, Feprvary 25, 187] 


FREDERICUS REX (OLD FRITZ). ] you to-morrow ,” and that was all. Not much | I must describe hii fully, or you will hardby 2. 
beg And they were quite startled by the earn- | reward for three hours’ patient watching understand his part in the catastrophe nati 
BS PRESS COE SS Sa PECAN Can! est, almost imploring tone The next day was thoroughly wet, and no on¢ Alan Gordon, the younger son of Scotch peer bee! 
Frepentwors Rex, our King and our Lord Chere was a movement in the darkest corner | came to the lodge, as we half hoped they would | was wonderfully superstitious, and a great hand Het 
He i bu on sword of the room, as George Temple (Mrs. Vernon’s | in spite of the rain; but at half past four a dog- | at curious ‘‘ uncanny” stories. It puzzled me our 
Two hundred battalions, of squadrons ten score | brother) advanced to the fire-place and felt for | cart, driven by a groom, came from the house, | then, and has done so often since, whether he At 
And to each man some sixty cartouches or more, the bell. clearly bound for the station. An hour passed | really believed what he said. However, he had in § 
s meneafo?? Wile Bieteate wen glassed to on ** I'll ring for lights.” before it returned, with a fair-haired man of six- | a remarkably real way of talking of the supernat. cou 
+S ite enem euere one 900 eerve me to-das **Oh, uncle, don’t!” exclaimed Nelly. and-twenty and a small bull-terrier occupying the | ural. —fi 
They grudge me Silesia, the Grafechaft of Glatz. ‘*T say, uncle, did you ever see a ghost?” call- | front seat, a magnificent deer-hound lying at the His stories were very odd—decidedly improba. in * 
And the one bundred millions locked up ir our Platz. | ed out Ned at the same moment. man’s feet, the groom and two huge portman- | ble—not to say against all reason ; but he seemed mo: 
‘* Don't talk nonsense,” George Temple replied. | teaus being at the back. The driver was the | to believe them himselfso thoroughly that, against gral 
“The Empress and French are in league, as I find, ; He rang the bell sharply, and then, groping his | eldest son—then a lieutenant in the Guards your will, they impressed you. I believe they had tion 
And the empire of Rome with the pair has com- | way to the door, left the room. now Colonel Masterton, the man so well known | that effect upon many strong sensible men, I can 
Tr a “a i a ll oe ‘** Has George gone ?” said Colonel Vernon. | in India, to whom your uncle writes so frequently. | know my father, the most practical person alive, me! 
‘ ee ee ee ne ee , , | ** Poor fellow! he feels it, I do believe, as deeply We saw the Mastertons at church the next | used to say his tales were most unaccountable ; hur 
Up and show them what Prussians in earnest can do as ever,” Sunday After the second service we went, as | but ‘‘Gordon’s head was in a mist, like his na. des 
My Ge s, Schwerin and Field-Marshal Keith, ‘* Yes,” replied his wife; ‘*George is not one | we usually did, to the vicarage for tea, where the | tive mountains,” arr 
With Ziethen, are ready, and armed to the teeth: to forget. I did not remember him when the | Holme Park party also came: Mr. Masterton All that generation of Gordons were more or sols 
Potz Mohren, Blitz, Hagel: French, look to your ears children were talking about ghosts; I ought to | a thorough country squire, strong and active, fit, less in the same way. Of late years I have met my 
You little know Fritz and his old Grenadiers have stopped them. No wonder he could not | in spite of his sixty years, to hold his own across | several of them, and have heard them gravely de. 
> ; bear it.” country after hounds, and a capital shot; his | clare the gift of second-sight was in their family, I 
Saat Louisa, adie 4 Don't et ae ‘**Mamma, what is it? Did uncle ever see a | wife, pale and delicate-looking—the sort of wo- | I am sure Alan believed so, though it seems un. wet 
Some bullets fly crooked, remember, my dear; ghost? What made him so odd?” man you feel assured leaves every thing to be | heard of in these days that educated people could con 
i each ballet went straight and plump into ite mark, ‘I don’t believe in ghosts; such rubbish is | decided by her husband when young, and by her | be so superstitious, © wa 
We kings should be soon left alone in the dark gg . pe as : : ? — J scalps clan. Fog - ~e s Ty . 
only fit for silly old women. I'm sure Uncle | daughters when they grow up; two daughters Putting aside this belief in ghostly appearances, -_ 
“The musket-ball makes but a little round hole, George is much too sensible,” said Ned. and a governess; the eldest daughter, Margaret, | in other respects Major Gordon was a sensible slee 
The cannon-ball knocks apart body and soul ** Do tell us, aunt!” gently entreated his sister | and her second brother remaining behind in Scot- | man, extremely agreeable, and a general favorite mil 
The bullets are all made of ir und lead, Constance land visiting some cousins. | in society. He was about forty—a tall, powerful _ 
Yet many a shot misses many a head ** Even your curiosity roused, Constance !” re- The Guardsman, considering afternoon service | man, with light hair, and a round, good-natured for, 
; plied Mrs. Vernon, with an attempt at a laugh a work of supererogation, remained at home, } face; but his naturally merry expression was sto] 
ee _* fewer a very poor attempt, too strolling about the stables, smoking. | spoiled by a habit of rolling his eyes when speak- ing 
= : ee eo ‘* No, dears, I don’t think I can tell you. It { don’t know how it was, but I took a fancy | ing, till often only the whites were visible. He mil 
The Swedes have such cursed bad money, you know a ' at ol : cit Ra pm ‘harla me . : 7 ae c. © eee a soldier: had bee ho pro 
What the Austrians have, time will speedily show.” | #5 4 very 5a 1 story; my poor brother has never | to Charley Masterton immediately. harley,you | was a thorough soldier ; had been much on for. 
got over it. You know how quiet, almost sad, | must know, was not a boy, but a young lady of eign service; consequently the Mastertons knew hot 
Fredericus Rex, whom the laurel he is. I remember him the brightest, merriest | twenty. Her proper name was Charlotte; but | very little of him. Indeed, I do not think the hac 
If you'd only but now and then pl s fellow possible—always full of fun and high spirits. | her father, of whom she was the especial pet, had | younger part of the family had even seen him till ~“ 
Fredericus Rex, ere your banner But no wonder. How I wish I had stopped the | re-christened her Charley when a very little girl, | his visit to Holme Park some two months before; hot 
We'd chase you the devil An ¢ subject to-night! I believe it will bring the whole | because she was a regular little pickle, more like | but they liked him much now, Charley especially, far' 
scene back, and quite prey upon him, though it is | a boy than a girl; and the name had stuck to | She was always asking about his adventures, tov 
so many years ago.’ | her ever since. She was not really handsome, | and getting him to tell her stories. She owned ste] 
WHAT A GHOST-STORY DID. “You must tell us, please—oh, do!” And | still less would you have called her pretty; but | they frightened her; that she could not bear to ed 
Nelly came and stood beside her mother, putzing | she was essentially bright-looking—no other word | think of them afterward ; still there was a fasci- I< 
‘Aut in the dark! one arm round her neck. suited her so well. I can hardly describe her | nation in them. she 
The door opened, heavy steps were heard, and ‘** Papa, make mamma tell us. There can’t be | particularly ; yet she stands as vividly before my I don’t know whether I ever told you, one cu- WI 
a voice said, ‘‘All in the dark any harm in it. We'll never repeat it, I'll solemn- mind’s eye now as she did in bodily presence rious thing about Charley was her horror of the ple 
Papa, how you startled us!” said a girl's | Jy ‘promise won't you, Connie, and Ned, too ?” more than twenty vears ago. ; dark. <A dark room sent a shudder through her alr 
voice, almost from the floor—the speaker sitting | ~ ‘All right,” the Etonian said; ‘‘I don’t mind | She was a general favorite, especially with gen- | It was extremely silly, and she often said as much, see 
on the hearth-rug, one knee slightly raised, her | hearing, though I am not so curious as you | tlemen; they called her ‘‘ so fascinating,” and | knowing nothing could hurt her; but still the of 
two hands clasped over it, and nothing visible in | girls, F | seemed all of them more or less in love with her | fear remained. She never seemed able to get ed 
the semi-darkness of the room but a heap of white **No, I should think not—it lookslike it!” (Nel- | dark eyes, irregular features, and bright, speaking | overit. I do not think any power on earth would wi 
muslin with the moonlight streaming full upon it | Jy’s propensity to tease getting the better of her | face, set off by quantities of brown hair always | have tempted her to stay five minutes by herself mall 
through the large unclosed bay-window, a simi- | curiosity), “ But you are not compelled to stay; | very fashionably dressed. She was proud of this | in perfect darkness. We used to fancy she had far 
lar patch of white a yard or two off, and a dark | you can retire into the garden, and show your | hair, often saying it was her only beauty, so she | been frightened, when a child, by « foolish nurse dow 
figure sitting on a low chair at the other end of | manly disregard of our weakness; only don’t | must make the most of it. I remember think- | but that never was proved. You can imagine how = 
the room, with two bright bars moving in front | come to-moirow and try to get it out of me—I | ing, that first Sunday, how I should like to have | we all, and especially the Masterton boys, teased fas 


—a pair of knitting-needles—showing the busy 
mother at her constant occupation. One of her 
favorite maxims was, ‘‘Always be doing some- 
thing.” 

She certainly carried it thoroughly out herself. 
The same could not be said of her daughter on 
the rug: she dearly loved what she called ‘* rest- 
ing” (from what, it was difficult to say); but, be- 
ing an only child, she got a good deal of her own 


won't tell you a word. Mamma dear, you will 
tell us, won't you? I hear John bringing the 
lamp; so, if your story is very horrible, we sha’n't 
be so frightened. Was it a realghost? I didn’t 
think there were such things.” 

= My dear, it was the consequences ofa ghost- 
story, not the story itself, or even seeing a ghost, 
that affected your uncle. I dare say, like Ned, 


my hair done the same way, and to be a ‘‘ come 
out” young lady like her. 

At first Charley talked principally to the vicar, 
inquiring after half the parish. Presently she 
turned to me, asking about a peculiar Russian 
cat we had, saying she was quite foolish about all 
kinds of animals—we must come and see her col 
lection—and then she went on to other subjects. 





her, calling her ‘‘a goose, and afraid of her own 
shadow ;” but it was of no avail; and all had at 
last become so used to her fear, no notice was 
taken of it. 

Well, that Monday night they came—three 
Mastertons and Major Gordon. It was a lovely 
night; the air warm as June, the moon just ris- 
ing as we went across the lawn to meet them, 


he does not believe there are such things, though | She must have found both Constance and me | There were exclamations on the beauty of the 
way. So when, on leaving the dining-room, she | I confess I do.” ‘Then, turning te her husband, | very stupid. We had seen very little of the | weather, and many hopes that Thursday would be 
and her cousin had begged for half an hour with- | * J don’t see it will do any harm to tell them, as | world. and were shy; but Miss Masterton did | as fine; my father laughingly telling Charley, 


out lights, Mrs. Vernon had on this occasion given 


up her maxim, and they were all thoroughly en- 























they wish it so much. -What do you say? It 


may warn Ned never to do such a thing.” 








not seem to mind that, and took such trouble to 
amuse us, and make us talk, that before she rose 





** Tf it rained, she must put off her wedding : rain 
was so unluc ky. : 














joying the darkness which, as Ellen Vernon said, ** [hope he doesn’t require such a terrible warn- | to say ‘‘good-by” we were quite charmed with Upon this Major Gordon, who was walking me 
‘makes one feel so sociable ing. ‘The whole thing was most unpardonable. I | her; jn fact, we liked all the family, and the lik- | with my mother and Margaret Masterton, turned the 

The itlemen—the father, a bachelor uncle, | have only heard your account: but if I had been | ing seemed mutual; the elders of both houses | round, and said, in fun, - 
and a boy cousin home from Eton for the holi- present I think I should have half killed Major | making out many common friends. So in a **Mark my words, Charley, that wedding of 
days—staid some time over their wine, adhering | Gordon; he certainly would have got a thrashing. | short time we became very intimate; hardly a | yours won't come oti—yon will see. Remember - 
to the old custom; and it was on opening the | Yes, you had better tell them, if you like; only | day passed without our meeting; and when my the proverb, * ‘There’s many a slip,’ ete. war 
drawing-room door to join the ladies that Col- | remember, all of you, the subject is never to be | brother George came home it continued just the We little thought, as we listened to her merry oa 
onel Vernon exciaimed, ‘*All in the dark!” mentioned again before your uncle—mind that. | same. , reply, ‘If Captain Temple changes his mind, - 

On hearing his daughter answer ** Us,” he said, | I'll go and see after him now; perhaps he is in George was then thirty: tall, with gray eyes, | you'll have to take compassion on a forlorn dam- one 
**Who are us? I can see n ly ze the library.” straight, well-cut features, golden-brown hair and sel and marry me yourself ; and that will be a pun- ‘! 
as by the sound he guessed his bro is tum- ‘‘ Now, mamma, we are all attention; do be- | whiskers—in short, a very nic e-looking young fel- | ishment for your impertinence, Sir; for I shall > ame 
bling over the furniture, ‘‘ take care; don't break | gin.” low ; and very proud we were of him : plague your life out "—we little thought How sad- kn 
your knees, or my chairs It's this silly child's The M istertons had a party of gentlemen stav- ly true his words would prove. = 
fancy, I know: dreaming in the moonlight o1 It is many years ago (began Mrs. Vernon)--I ing with them for shooting, and George, being a | I must make my story short, though it is diffi- - 
gossl pulling your neighbors to ] en was a girl of sixteen—when my father took a | great sportsman, was at Holme Park daily cult to do so, remembering, as I do, every action Ge 
Nelly house for a year two miles from a small water- It would take too long to tell you how George nay, every trivial word spoken that evening. - 

“What a shame! Fancy mamma talking | ing-place on the Yorkshire coast. It was a very Temple and Charley Masterton fell in love with | They passed unheeded at the time, till the awful 
scandal! What have you and Uncle George been quiet place. The only house of any consequence each other; but so they did; and though there end of that merry party stamped every thing con- he 
ciscussing—something very interesting? You've | near ours was a handsome one, with large park were difficulties at first—Mr. Masterton object- | nected with it on my brain, till nothing will ef- ‘ 
been such a long time! Where's Ned ? and beautiful gardens, belonging to a Mr. Mas- | ing to his daughter marrying a soldier, and Char- | face the impressic Z 

**Gone to look after his new ferret That | terton, whose family or'y lived there three months | ley being too sensible to wish him to leave the We lingered some time in the garden, thea - 
hoy is wild after any kind of wrt But there in the year, spending the rest of their time in Lon- | army. though he was quite willing to do so for went into the house and had tea; and it must ca 
he is just what I was a* his age, so I oughtn’t to | don, or at a larget place he had in Northumber- | her sake—yet, on the whole, their course of love | have been nearly ten o'clock when, sitting in the = 
grumble. Here he « Well, have you seen | land. Our house—a sort of enlarged cottage. | ran pretty smoothly; and it was settled they | drawing-room talking, Margaret poor girl, it has n 
after the new treasure ? Jones hadn't forgotten | with all kinds of odd windows in still odder | were to be married in six months, so as to join | quite haunted her since to think that she pro- - 
to feed them, had h places, and covered with different creepers—was | his regiment in Canada the next summer. posed it) said, 

** No, I never supposed he had ; but it’s as well just outside the park gates. We had been living | Mrs. Masterton had an idea her daughter was ‘Alan should tell one of his stories. —Mrs os, 
to besure. They saould have plenty to eat at first. | there about two months—my father and mother, | being exiled to a kind of Siberia, and moaned | Temple, have you ever heard one of Cousin Al re 
I mean to have rare sport next week; and yor your aunt Constance and myself; George, being | continually over it; and Charley’s spirit of fun | an’s ghost-stories? He tells them wonderfully a 
girls can come too, if you like. then in the army, was with his regiment in Can- | often prompted her to horrify her mother by pre- | Wouldn't you like to hear him ? Charley act- a 

** Thank you, most polite of boys!” rejoined his | ada, but we expec ted him home, on leave, the | dicting she should come back a regula colonial | ually believes in ghosts, and Alan says she is as a 
cousin. ‘They were very fond of each other, but, | next mail—when we heard the Mastertons were | officer's wife, calling people by their surnames, good as a Scotchwoman !” oa 
cousin-like, were always chaffing ‘Oh, I for- | coming to Holme Park for their annual visit and perpetually talking of “our fellows.” Several of us exclaimed, I 
got; you're not a boy; Eton fellows are never We were very anxious to see them; they would Chose six months were a very merry, happy pe- “Tt would be capital fun ; and Major Gordon ve? 
boys, always men. I won't offend again. I beg | be our nearest, in fact, our only, neighbors for | riod for us. The Mastertons spent most of the | must tell one.” ~ 
the whole school’s pardon, from the head master | three months—the clergyman of the parish be- | time at Holme Park, and we grew to like our fu- He agreed; but said the lights must be put =g 
tothe smallest fag. Don’tannihilateme. Also, | ing an old bachelor, much liked by my father, | ture sister-in-law more and more. ‘The days | out; no one could tell a good horrible story in = 
it is as well you should know, that white thing | but taking little notice of Constance and myself passed quickly, and March came, and the im the face of two lamps and four candles ; and if I. 
you are so quietly walking upon is my dress—not | and we hoped to be great friends with the family portant day and all necessary arrangements were | the blinds were up, there would be just the prop- S 
by any means meant for you to make a carpet at the Park. : settled . 6s er ghostly light. He had his way ; and I re m= 
of.” ‘here were two sons and four daughters—the It was two days before the wedding—that was | member well how bright the moon shone, mak- he 

“I'm so sorry, Nell! but why are you sitting | two youngest being girls, about our own ages, | fixed for the 8th of April, a Thursday. The | ing the grass look like snow, contrasted with the de 
in the dark? Are you telling ghost-stories? I | sixteen and fifteen. ‘The Mastertons arrived on | Monday before, Charley said to my mother, in her | intense blackness of the clump of tall trees some tr 
declare it would be a jolly time for a good story; | a Friday Our old Scotch nurse always said, | coaxing way, she should like to spend alast even- | twenty yards off. 
that moonlight looks ghostified enough. I'll | ** No good came of any thing begun ona Friday : ing at our house—could she come that night ? The room we were in had a large bow-window i 
promise to scream or faint—which is the correct {| and this visit was ever after her pet illustration The next day all the guests for the marriage | at one end. Close to this window, but rather in - 
thing ?—or I'll carry any of you out that do, and Che dining-room windows of the cottage com would arrive, and she could not well manage it | shadow, so that only the outline of his figure fri 
dip you in the fo in—warranted to cure any | manded a capital view of their gates; and we | then. was visible, sat Major Gordon ; near him, on & sh 
fainting or hysterics Does any one know a | two girls spent that afternoon one at each win So it was settled that she, George (who dined | low chair, was Margaret Masterton ; and Char- it 
story? Nell, you're always ready to talk, and | dow, and were rewarded after long watching by | almost daily at the Hall), and any of the others | ley was on the floor at her feet, with her hands sc 
you 2° first-rate at odd bits of information; can't | seeing the gardener’s wife at the lodge, ina great | who liked. should walk across the park after | clasped on her sister's knee, and her eyes gazing I 
you tell one ? state of fuss, opening the gates and staring down | dinner. out into the moonlight, apparently fase inated by sp 

**No, I can’t; and, what's more, I don’t think | the road at least half an hour before a close car- Accordingly, about eight o'clock (people dined | the weird shadows. ‘The rest of the party were ya 
I ever heard a real ghost-story ; I certainly don’t | riage, a private omnibus, and three cabs from the | earlier twenty years ago than they do now), we | scattered in other parts of the darkened room. en 
remember it.—Mamma, you used to tell us lots | station drove up. The gardener’s wife and the | saw them coming—Charley, George, Margaret **Tt is at least ten years ago,” began Major M 
of stories ; did you ever tell us ghostly ones? or | servants were the only people we saw that day. | Masterton (Charley's eldest sister), her brother | Gordon, *‘that I was taking a walking tour Ei 
can you think of one now? I should like it of | As the horses in the first carriage slackened their | Robert, and a distant cousin of theirs—Major | through the northern part of Sutherlandshire. : 
all things—shouldn’t you, Constance ?” turning | pace, turning in at the gate, a gentleman’s voice | Gordon, who, his regiment having recently come | It is a curious part of the country for su boo en 
to her cousin, who had been silent since the male } 


called from the window, ** How are you, Mrs. 


pedition; I can hardly say why I chose it—} er- 
| Collins—flourishing, I hope? I'll come and see 


into the country, spent much of his time at Holme A 
haps from its being almost the only spot im my 


addition to the party, Park. | 
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pative land I knew liter ally nothing of 
been shooting woodcock with sor fe] 
Hebrides, and L very) lly party 7 

w sport was over we all went east t 
our 5} “ 

at Stour I left them, starting on my « 


in spite of much chaff at my choosing 


eountry and such a time e end 
for a tour Is Ippose = ( f you h 


in Sutherlandshire It is just sat the 
most desolate place you can imagine 


srand scenery that impresses 





rled with a sense of one’s own 
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! *“*“My darling, what is the matter? Didn't | some 
n the you know that it was only Al ense ? I otl 


Whe knew his voice directly cle ¢ 











yn hook, ** Oh, ¢ ley! what is it? Do speak! ( 


uch But there was no answer George sprang 
verb cross the room Now that the ] } 


ave bee ‘*She has fainted! Bringalight! Some one it may | f t t f 








nsignit moved not spoke George kept repeating the last med €} 
gh in ‘* She has only fainted, she |} only fagated nsult Mr. John Scott, w 











mense tracts of moorland, hardly eting a But I saw how his whole f we s k, and | n be regarded as t tvy f Dr. VW 
human creature, a feeling of lonelin« his face became deadly pale nd eadful fear He Russell, at X . | 
desolatior i sort ol hopelessness ot ¢ iv came over me that she would neve speak ag t res¢ ed the t | | 
arriving at civilization—came over me, and | Alas, alas, it was so! Charley Mastertor tl ut of for t , . M 
solved that, as it was my first, t sl 1 dead ; had died of sheer fright She lay there vas the edit I 
my last visit to Sutherlandshire ith an awful terror fixed on |} face We all Champi 
‘T must tell you there were hardly t | round for some seconds, t ve-strick Margate | 1) ‘ 
I generally slept at farm-houses | people to « thing—George, sup} he l-} t 
were ! spitable though primiti nd n | m, repeating « r and over ag t ‘ 
cor was gel ally cordi I w t or t SI s only f ( t vy os i , 
way f a week n, fee g I had had q fainting ? . ‘ 
el of it, I s ed ¢ morning from B t he gre I , f Mr.S 
ele g-quarte intending t alk me t t \ 
miles to a town on the « st, wher h I l send f doct 
went monthly to Invernes I misse } I ked to the « and 1 hin f , 
for, as night began to close, I found n ! e giving ord for the groor t im s H | 


] ya small river, 
ing it. I followed tl 
miles At last I saw a 
proach I found it came fi 


pn 








house. Though now inhabited by a farmer, it Chen turn to voung Mastert ‘ 7 te } 


had evidently seen better d 


mains of handsome gates; part of the 


house had been pulled 
farm buildings One wing 
toward a door in the ce 
ps. After much knoc 





master, | 

When the master came—a rathe1 

pleasant-l oking mat he seemed 
h 





afraid they had no room for strar 
see; I might come in and ha a rest 
of supper, i Nothing t} 


I please 
a or 


ed him into 








farm s wile, t girl 1 
door ee or f farm | 

womar d I i seer 

farmer's mother, as I f ifte ur 


After supper I ask it my be 





the g 5 \ 8 f r 
tre { { settled 
< t farm ‘ t 
and chose the s ft t The 
furnitur but the farm m 
1 thre I hes q lt m s 
spre ts t im 








70d's sake, do not s ] that 
Chis rather start | C but I tl 
out of her mind, s tl 
her not g was | ‘ I 
there was not} g t} roem and 
the lid we then S | 
earnest bbing j | hie 
and for 1. erving I ‘ 
mor g Ss} k Is I 
same fore! 
“Her words seen = 
& por lemented € so. f 
ing q eft I the 1 te 
tak I ha | the } 
ed t f le 1 
was al I | ‘ t 
walk. had 1 1 B 
ute I . - H 
I} ‘2 I ha 
av 1 The fire burned 
room s ' f ‘ ‘ ‘ 
at ~ t i mer 
" e I 
I sat 1 1 stared 1 i There 
Still ¢} | ata c ; 
a gr t r 1d 
har U s, was laid on 


\ It " k 
1 been 1 nse He « 
brent f effe 7 
as ha ¢ led 
rd a most fearf 
Y 1 CAT The t 
er f t It 





ers 





‘Who s reamed ? You're none of 
ened, are you ?” 

Margaret laid her hand on Cha 
*aying 








1e starte Major Gordon s 








1 sudden seer g to unde k ] J I 
s tl room here Mi ] ters I B 
him ly by the ld sternat \\ I 
v, but fie h ¢ t \ ] 
torn \\ | 
! look at your work H Ist, 1 ‘ h I ( 
nda t ‘ you try your devil tric pon | G t I l 
I fol nd tell m led his ughte kill N t | ( 
here his | you are th lhim. Go! B I Ir G 
li a tew Heavet if V . a i ‘ 
elf, tl When Charley was first laid on the s \ f Mont St. Je 
to the Gordon looked once on her f H , t eek f I 
l old leath too often to doubt it t i l \ 
tted t ‘ Iked to the w t re In 
t 1 his clas; i hands, a er I ed t I | 
Then he heard Robert vords N he 
re s mfronting him | ghtily, a sa e frown dark of the eadt tid I 
ymuld do ening his face; gradually it faded look of ir t f 1 with he t F 
I asked, ain succeeded—a look of almost agonized gardless of restraint. The 
said, ‘N and he answere a roken I 
whispered never meant it | I woul t that 





It will kill n ! I shall be a nd t e Ls ( 
of them | double murderer.” crowd be ‘ \ 


nl ] li 5 hand was on the d 0! sudd nlv he turt i irpr t 

face l, rushed across the room, f g tumself on DUICAULOT S 
nest « the floor by the sofa entime I t | 
Oh. Charley! dear Char f ‘ | 


roor é It I t I} tk é 
is no Ss ) Speah I I 
brought M mot | 1eT i } 
by sid G&G N 
bed was 
p, and H e, staggered my f I j 
f « I foll 1 him out 1 st t e Q A 











< 
of restless iety to t hing Che ‘ J 
( tor can A bret 1 
firmed ‘ It i ( t ] 
F , | sho ght lift | ‘ ‘ t | 
ight ¢ rv he m . 
' 1 But t « e k g | " r 
P e could t at fe H 
. ¢ , peas . ad ; t G ‘ M 
} st. happiest eart t ( 
i ' gt } f t « } I 
ud 1 knes ‘ r } | ‘ ‘ re 
i t ] 1 s t p mus t D 
, { ‘ { ' Ca 
s k h; t ‘ H r ( 
I s ] N 
¢ a ¢ } 1 y , 1 
I t r ; 
' ‘ “ ‘ 
. . ‘ J | I 
I m be ‘ f I 
s¢ » creep t \ { t | | | . 
t m one « n that be l \ 
sessed be still ' fore Pp oO ‘ 
! I ed not te G felt this cutt n ( 
I ff at blow of ! I : | 
re { y. 1 t It ‘ . 
my s ] t ) I I 
{ | shed N t I 
t I es I Aw ' 
I me ( iI G 0 
‘ I to f R 
| ‘ B I 
f ‘ , ft J 
I I t 1 t fter he \ M 
r e st ‘ nut ' ; | 
| e is stil strong mat I 
k vy, he always seem ne | 
: lown, with | secret sorrow \ t \ { \ 
und Char! this was the cause 1 seemingly trivial thing ma \ 
ster’s knee ich many would call a} armless practical jol should be offere | ‘ | the I 


nd yet Jook at the awful con 





vou fright Major Gerdon I have never 
: “ : 


» country immediately, and for many yea I . md 





lev's head. | never even heard of: bat I believe he is On the 26th t that | Austria. Ra 
he Master:‘on family are 1 h scattered Marshal N ! t nd | summatum ¢ 
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THE LADi£S OF AREQUIPA 


By JACOB ABBOTT 


at City ol ipa { net tiot t Db 
Houses, —Earthquakes,—'l Ladies of Arequipa 
How they Dress Faal ' ( to { rel 


Pages on the Retired Liet 


Cur city of Arequipa is situated in one of the | 











most charming valleys in the wid. itis among 
he Andes ul thoug!l s within the tropics 
ts pos ‘ so elevated that intense heat 1s 

er xX} ne it " ght frost is the 
xtreme of 

‘ re , ' e nside 

vb na L sce ft perennia eauty 
and fertiity It is filled I ling illages 
and fruitful fields, and is surrounded, moreover 
vith mountain scenery of the m stupendous 





grandeur There is but drawback to the 
harm of this earthly paradise, and that is that 
t lies in the very centre and mg-hold of the 
loma f earthquakes and leanic tire Beau 
y and fertilit vd pe m i 
“essant exposure to sudden and overwhelm 
lestrt ction. . 
The people b their hou rT ne | 
tory, and of very massive masonry, and t | 
sulted roofs of timbe rk « tone They | 
make a recess in the thickness of the wall f 
the bed, and ha ‘ f openings for doors | with the cold than by earthquakes, by feve t n t 
x windows, for fear of diminishing the solidit nd agi mich if may bet et 
f the edifice, and thereby im; ng its powe The people of the country are of a mixed e idiustments. but also or 


to stand firm under the shal 
ings which t is destined to un 
lergo 

They build » chimneys, for 
t is seldom cold enough to re 

ure a hre, except tor cook 
ing; and they have various 
ontrivances for disposing of 
the fumes produced in cooking 
vithout building tall chim 


nevs to be toppled down The " 
“ } MINA) H 
round beneath them is sul TMi yo a 
7 Ma ‘ ae | 
ject at all times to fits of groan mea Na, wh Wt 
ing, rumbling, and trembling 1 f 
nd the voleanoes near may at 


HY time brenk out into fear 


ful eruptions he city has, 
n fact, been repeatedly de 
troved w these disastrous 
yutbreaks; but as a comme 


tion of sufficient magnitude t 
demolish the dwellings and 
crush the occupants to death 
s not likely to occw 


han once in a century, the 





people of each generation con 
philosophically 
that the period f compara 


tive repose will nithast their 
time und SO the enjo their 
fruits and thei flowers a 

the loveliness of their climat 


ind eat and drink 


ind scenery 


nd marry and are given in 
marriage, in nearly the same 
peace and quietness as those of 
sin other parts of the world Bi 
njioy, who have more stable Ry wh” 
idations for our homes 
Che kind of shaking, how 
er, to which they are at all 
t, magnificent and 
beautiful as thei ountry 1s, 


il as their climate, 





mind the retlection AN INTERIOR IN AREQUIPA 








Suri 


costume, however, which they adopt for this pur. # 
pose ) far as we can judge from the representa 
tion of it which our auth gives, see! ill. 
cline far more toward the Indian type than to 
ward the European 
The Vv Da moreover, a pecial dress for the 
church, there being often in ¢ atholic countries 
some ‘ry commen ’ ! mtions m respect 
to the amount « £ et ad “sible 
in the toilet when going to et the ed 
} duties of divine service in the house of God 
Phe chur ress of the Arequipa lady is alway 
black, made, both in respect to the cutting and 
the trimming, in a compara vy simple man 
ne The dress and the mantilla are both of silk, 
the latter being trimmed wit! e, and worn 
I manner that the lace forms a species of 
uftie, which is brought ‘ i about the face 
Ince the d $ made, and arranged in 
} ring of it, that the ole of the person 
ex the fi of the f S ered ‘ 
In the back-grot the pict seen 
It in boy following ‘ a ng ove 
s should pet I his mistress 
. | | her plac the churcl Such a 
pe s is nsté of the shions and 
ere enches er f in other parts of the 
world. The fashionable ladies pride themselves 
the possessic f suel page as this, an In 
bov from the 1 ntains being preferred 
St | ht of parents, is often sent, 
aid, as aluable present to a lady by a 
ntleman friend On s often promised by a 
‘ tleman to his daughter, to any lady whom 
s ‘ ous please—so much so 
as { 1 ! mpat tti on some tour 
present in its differe ! nes exploration among the mountains 
wecount of ti hart t interi¢ t is not uncommon to hear, 
among other ds of fare- 
tl emindet And be 


Win 


AEN i 


I" 





f the Ne ] land tathe 
) vt ! a 
myplair ng fretfully of the winters cold, and being now hietiy the omm descendant { 1 rracefulness of person and movement which state 
wishing that they lived in a warmer climate, t ld the Spaniards, who were the first Europeans to the wearer herself displays in the manifestation prot 
2m that it is great deal better to be shaken colonize and seitle in these cou l if it Che head-dress is elaborate. There is a awe 
t riginal inhs , who high comb. and b 
vhen the Spaniards came. had it, behind, an arn 


lready attained to a verv m ment ¢ rtificl 





siderable degree of advancement 














in civilization lhe superiority. n . the Fre 
4 I 1 v¢ ol A 
The plur eof the | 
f Paradise li 
ite orname fi . 
na und, w mi 
domimant over thos { na tations f insects 
ve tribe Ihe f es f ver ‘ wd} 
r ¢ mpi l 
’ lista tta , 
me ot mm it nae 
v the gene siling | wt g tren 
n France and S] modified 
ever, i me de t n ' f 
iste nd usages t € ve 
{our lady readers ca ‘ | 
ps, tro | example } 
e he f a for ‘ ‘ eC 
bted to I gs 
de on the spot by a French 
iralist, who has recently giv that nd | 
the wid a full count | t 
journey made him throug! < 
ese countries—how far the la tion for t nd 
dies of Arequipa ha ronened vasn ww. Thes 
ead to impr eu the Frenecl hag made { 
models through the influence of 
aboriginal ideas of elegar and mbelli t F 
heauty ! ' y of 
The mantilla, as in all Spar rnament 
ish countries, is very import The ladies of Are 
int article of this attire; not only | erv fond of 
t is said, on account « f the fun riding, and they man 
tion it fulfills as a covering, and ge th horses with 
LADY ( \l IN DRESS f the graceful w is and folds reat dexterit rhe 
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rget to send me 
OV 





is made such 
edeem it with 
fliculty, as the half- 
savage father and mcther can 
gel erally be easily induced, for 
a moderate consideration in 
the shape of money or of such 
they prize, to 


give up their boy to this serv- 


Of course, while these pages 
remain young enough to serve 


s the personal attendants of 
their mistress, they are treated 
\vorites, being 





\ 


i 


) 
i 


time is passed they become 

superannuated,’’ as we might 
hich sooner or 
later befalls them all, and, of 


say—a fate 


course, comes much earlier 
with some than with others 
rhe poor things are then, of 
course, stripped of their finery, 
and turned off, some into the 
kitchen, and some into the 
street, to earn their livelihood 
us they can 

Ihe ladies of Arequipa set 

ery high value upon jewels 
gems, and greatly prize 
them— not only as personal 
ornaments, but as votive offer- 
rs at the shrines of the Vir 
gin and of the saints, with 
which the churches abound 
The images and the dolls 
wl 1¢ h are every where set up 


as aids to their devotion are 


nd 





profusely and very richly dec- 

ted with gold and gems; 
which treasures, as our author 
2s, though very much exposed, are effectually 
ected by the sentiment of veneration and 


which even the worst men there feel in re 


A KESSED POR A RIDE 
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servic 
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DRESSED FOR CHURCH GOING TO CHURCH IN AKEQUIPA 
spect to the objects and places « onsecrated to the eler without the least compunction, to gain | temptation of desy 9 of the st est jewel There are a great many of the 
service of religion and of the Church A robber | session of his purse, would be overwhelmed with | the carved and painted image of the Virgin in a | churches, repres \ 
who wonld waylay and murder a helpless trav- | remorse and horror if he had yielded to the | churel | different forms, be 
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] resented iu various aspects, al d in the exercise 
of very diverse functions. Although the doctrine 
of ** the Church” is that these different effigies are 
only so many modes of awakening a feeling of 
veneration in the minds of the worshipers for one 
single supreme and spiritual divinity, it is to be 
feared that the poor people do not always look 
beyond the sign to the thing signified, but that 
this adoration stops with the images hich are 
thu arded by them as so many different gods 


Indeed, the } 


conceptions which all men form of 
divine things, in t I 


limost hearts, are reauy 





influenced far more by the mental cultivation and 
ch thev | and 
ymntrolled by what they are told or taught 


rined A pagan philosé 


development to w ave attained, 
are less « 


than is generall: 





pher will sometimes form, from the multitude of 
gods presented to his mind by the theology, or, 
rather, the mythology of his times, an ideal di 
vinity that is spiricual and one, and of which the 
multitude of deified pe ges au ide and 
imaginary embodiments, suited to minds not 


much advanced beyond the « 
impressions and « 





city for mate 





eptions 





, ‘ 0 
hand, the Christian worshipe se thinking 
and reasoning powers are incultivated 
will be in great danger of the pictures 
and images themselves, that sé to hi 





view only as symbols *n and ineffable 
“For the true well-being of 
means of cultivation and development for the in 
tellect, and spiritual guidance for the soul, must 
be supplied together 





power. man the 


WAR NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 


AFTER PEACE—WHAT? 


Tue Allgemeine Zeitung, discussing what is 
to be done after the fall of Paris, deprecates the 
extension of the war further to the south, as cal- 
culated to attenuate the German lines, and ex 
pose them to guerrilla attacks It 
points out that, even if a truce and preliminaries 
of peace are arranged, the troops will not be able 
very soon to evacuate ance rhe peace nego- 
tiations will probably be more protracted than at 
Prague. A National Assembly, moreover, will 
have to be called and ratify the treaty. Even 
then the soldiers will have to await the payment 
of the indemnity and the fulfillment of other ob 
ligations. After the peace of 1815, when France 
had to pay the comparatively small indemnity of 
£28,000,000, and the not less moderate sum of 
£64,000,000 as compensation for private losses, 
the foreign occupation did not entirely cease till 
November 





incessant 








30,1818, 
THE MILITARY POWER OF FRANCE 

Tue editor of the Cologne (azette thinks Ger- 
many has rendered a great service to the rest 
of Europe by destroying the military power of 
France. ‘‘ How immensely strong the defens- 
ive power of France hitherto was,” he says, ‘‘ we 
are now learning by this war to perceive. The for 
tresses of Metz, Strasburg, Schelestat, Breisach, 


Marsal, Phalsbourg, foul, Verdun, 


rhionville 


Soissons, Laon, Montmédy, Meziéres, Amiens 
(the citadel), and Pérone we have already con 
quered with more or less loss. The capture of 


Paris, Belfort, Besangon, Lyons, Langres, Long- 
wy, Cambrai, Douai, Valenciennes, Arras, Lille, 
Cherbourg, Brest, irrespective of the southern 
still remain, and if success is not to 
and loss of life are 

It is an uncommonly concentrated 
power, this warlike - minde« 
and that we are now radically destroy 





fortresses, 
be doubted, time, money, 
requisite 
military 
France; 


always 


ing its power, and thereby securing peace to | 
rope for a long time, is a great service which t 
German people are performing for the future of 


all European states 
THE GERMANS IN FRANCE 


Tue German forces on French soil comprise, 


according to the calculation of a Berlin paper, 
591 battalions, with 575,100 men; 424 cavalry 
squadrons, with 66,400 men ; 280 batteries, with 


74,100 men and 1680 
neers—making a total of 728,000 men 


Ist of Januar 


and 12.600 engi 
The ef- 


was about 


guns 


fective strength on the 
510,000 men, and so many 
sent that it will hardly fall below this numl 
Sixty-two Landwehr battalions from the old proy 
inces, 
provin es 


reserves are being 





and sixty-two battalions 
and 


service if required, and 
already been 


the new 
available for active 
a portion of 
directed to undertake ef 


from 
Saxony, are 
these have 


pepe uty 
SNUBBING A PRINCI 

Tue Courrier de la G le. « 
news of 


mtirming the 
Changarnier havir snubbed 


made overtures to him 


General 





Prince Napoleon when he 
at Brussels for a Bonapartist restoration, vouch- 
es for the authenticity of the following extract 
from a letter written by Changarnier himself 

**In returning from the post-office, whither I 
had gone to throw in t 10W 
respond, I was closely followed by Plon-Plon in 
person. I was surprised to see this big, fat per 

son filling up my poor little parlor; but I pre- 
served my soldier's sang-froid, and, without ask- 
ing him to sit down, inquired how it happened 
that I had the honor of his visit. After many 
compliments, impossible to be repeated, about 
my importance and my renown, Plon-Plon add 
ed: ‘You alone can save France, and put an end 
to this war. 

You must be 
Prince. I 

Prussia and 





tter to which you n 





rhe Empress is but une brute (sic). 
tegent, and bring back the little 
can guarantee you the assent of 
sismarck, You will assemble on 
the frontier 150,000 of our prisoners, command- 
ed by generals of your own choosing. When 
you shall have the members of the 
provisional government, and some few hundred 


executed 


other scoundrels, order will be permanently re- 
stored. if yon agree to this proposal, I have an 


HARPER'S 


agent ready to take the news at once to Count 
Bismarck.’ ‘ Prince,’ I replied to him, ‘ I have 
done with romancing, and will not put my hand 
as this. And then I 


down stairs.” 


to such an absurd romance 
showed him the way 
APE FROM DEATH. 

A Jewisn resident at Dantzic, who on the 
outbreak of the war followed the German armies 
as sutler, has written to his friends informing 
them that he was recently taken prisoner, tried 
as a spy, and condemned to death, together with 
his partner, a Christian Ihe latter was first 
shot, and the Jew was already bandaged, when 
the words ‘*Schma Israel,” the commencement 
of the prayet offered up by every Jew before 
death, struck the ears of the French major who 
He imme- 
diately ordered the suspension of the proceed- 
ings, and turning to his soldiers told them that 
the accused was very possibly innocent, and di 
rected that he should be remitted to prison. ‘The 
major then examined more closely the prisoner's 
papers, arrived at a conviction of his innocence, 
and procured his release Che major, it is ex 
plained, like many French officers, was a Jew, 


NARROW ES 


was presiding over the execution, 


and his conscience forbade his executing an un- 


just sentence on a fellow-believer. 


PERILS OF BALLOON TRAVEL. 


Tue Independance Belge gives an account ot 
a perilous balloon descent near the sea-coast. 
The balloon, which left Parison Monday morning 
at seven o'clock with two passengers and a great 
bulk of correspondence, was seen to pass over 
Brussels the same morning. The persons in 
charge had been told by the chief of the Aero- 
nautical Department in Paris that with the force 
of wind then blowing their progress would be 
Iwo hours after 
their departure they were over but, 
relying upon the information they received, they 
believed they were not more than ten leagues 
from Paris, and therefore feared to descend, lest 
they should fall into the hands of the Germans. 
They continued their course, but in less than an 
hour they came within sight of the sea. The 
balloon was then 13,000 feet from the earth ; 
but the travelers, perceiving the perilous nature 
of their position, immediately cut open the silk 
in various places. The descent was made with 
fearful velocity, and when the car dashed upon 
the earth the two travelers were thrown out, but, 
although they fainted, they were not seriously 
hurt. One packet of dispatches was also thrown 
out; but the balloon, with the remainder, after 
being relieved from their weight, immediately 
It was ultimately seen to fall into the sea 


about five leagues per hour. 


srussels ; 


rose, 


MAN AND SOLDIER. 


A GerMaN artilleryman states, in a ‘letter to 
his parents, that on entering Méziéres he was 
proud, as a soldier, of the effect of the guns, but, 
as a man, he cursed and shuddered at the war. 
Chough not very soft-hearted, and though he had 
seen Strasburg and much destruction and wretch 
edness, the appearance of Méziéres surpassed ev- 
ery thing he had previously witnessed. Scarcely 
a house was uninjured, and the church was partly 
in ruins. From the very first house—or rather 
which they passed, the besieging troops 
heard the word ‘* 


ruin 
canaille” uttered by a woman, 
fist at them. One of the sol 
gone up to her, but he held 
for the woman was doubtless stand 
ing on the still smoking ruins of her house and 
property While passing through the town, 
hearing ever and anon of the number of persons 
who had been crushed by the fall of this or that 
house, the troops suddenly heard the music of the 
fourth ** Misery 


who clenched hei 
vould 


back, 


diers have 


him 


advancing Seventy regiment 


and grief are forgotten, and our hearts beat at the 
enlivening strains of the national hymn The 
man is shaken off, and the soldier resumes his 
rights, for man and soldier are two things often 


different Yes, 


also grand 


very war is terrible, but it is 


SORROWS OF PRINCE HENRI. 


lressed by 


Tue following letter has been a 
the Count of Chambord to the Unio 
Gazette de f 

‘* [t is impossible longer for me to keep silence 
I had hoped that the death of so many heroes, 
fallen upon the field of battle, that the energetic 
resistance of a capital resigned to endure all to 
keep the enemy outside its walls, would spare my 
trials; but the bombardment of 
Paris wrings from my grief a cry which I can not 
retain. ‘The son of Christian kings who have made 
France, I groan at the 
condemned to inability to redeem them at the 
price of my life, I my testimony 
peoples and kings, and protest, as much as I am 
able in the face of Europe, against the most san- 
guinary anc lamentable war that was ever waged 
Who should speak to the world, if not 1, for the 
town of Clovis, of Clotilde, of Géne\ for the 
town of Charlemagne, of Saint Louis, of Philip 
Augustus, and of Henry IV. ; for the capital of 
the sciences, the arts, and of civilization? No! 
I will not see the great city perish which each of 
my ancestors u to call good town of 
Paris.” And since I can do nothing more, my 
voice shall be raised from my exile to protest 
against the ruin of my country My voice shall 
cry to earth and to Heaven, assured of meeting 
with the sympathy of man, and awaiting the jus 
tice of God. HENRI. 

* January 7, 1871.” 





ince 


country new 


sight of her disasters ; 


raise before 


eve; 








“my 





SUFFERING IN GERMANY. 

Tue dispatch of reserves and war ‘material 
from Berlin is monopolizing means of transport, 
and seriously interfering with civil business. 
The stores of fuel, according to a letter in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, are almost exhausted, and 
the price has considerably risen. The element- 
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ary schools were obliged, after the Christmas 
holidays, to send their pupils home, partly on 
account of lack Che number of pau 
per families has increased, owing to the war, by 
more than 13,000. ** Such things make the wish 
for peace even here more and more earnest ; and 
it is more loudly expressed than from the tone 
of our press could be gathered. Warmly, how- 
ever, as this wish is evinced, it does not extend 
to peace at any price, 


of coal. 


Even the man who has 
incurred, and is daily incurring, heavy sacrifices, 
will have no other peace than one by which om 
enemy's teeth are drawn. He sees, therefore, 
in the constant dispatch of additional force to 
the seat of war a new guarantee for the attain 
ment of this desire.” ‘lhe writer adds that the 
garrison battalions taking the place of troops 
sent to France includes men of advanced age. 
Phe district of Dirschau, for example, has fur- 
nished 5: 





0 men, almost all aged. 


STIRLING CASTLE. 

Tue view from Stirling Castle impresses all 
beholders with its variety and beauty, including, 
as it does, not only the field of Bannockburn, 
the Abbey Crag—on which a monument in mem- 
ory of William Wallace has of late years been 
erected, which stands as a landmark, visible in 
every direction for many miles around—but the 
beautiful woods of Kier, the fashionable water 
ing-place, the Bridge of Allan, the majestic ruins 
of the abbey of Cambuskenneth, and the sinuous 
river that, issuing from the highest hills beyond 
Callander, assumes the names, ere it reaches 
Stirling, of the Avondhu and the Fort® And 
the interior of the castle is as greatly worthy of 
a long visit from every intelligent and well-read 
traveler as the exterior. In the banqueting-hall 
f Bruce and Stuart, 
and even of an earlier time, were accustomed to 
hold the Round ‘Table, supposed to have been 
originally established by King Arthur, though no 
record states when that fabulous monarch inhab- 
ited Scotland. The old Parliament House, in 
which the estates of the realm met under the 
Stuarts, is now used as a barrack for the garrison. 
Almost if not every room of the palace and cas- 
tle has its own little bit of romance and tradition ; 
but that which excites the greatest interest among 
the multitude—for the same reason that makes 
the Chamber of Horrors at Madame Tussaud’s 
so attractive—is the little bedroom of King James 
the Second, where a very ghastly tragedy was en- 
acted, ghastly alike in its first act as in its cli- 
max and catastrophe. William, the eighth Ear] 
of Douglas. haughtiest and savagest among the 
haughty and savage Scottish nobles of his time, 
carried things with somewhat too high a hand in 
the south of Scotland and in his own extensive 


the kings of the houses ¢ 


either a peaceable, a 
’ bject by his king. Douglas had 
seized and imprisoned one M‘Ciellan of Bom 
bie, and threatened to bring him to trial and exe- 
cution by virtue of his feudal jurisdiction and 
authority. Sir Patrick Grey, commander of the 
king’s body-guard, and uncle of M‘Clellan, ob- 
tained from James the Second, at Stirling, a war- 
rant for the delivery of the prisoner. On Grey's 
arrival at Douglas’s castle of Thrave, Douglas, 
suspecting his errand, invited him to dine, with 
the remark that it was ‘‘ill talking between a 
full man and fasting.” Grey accepted the 
invitation; and in the mean while the unfortu 
nate M‘Clellan was, by the grim earl’s orders, 
led out into the court-yard and summarily be 
headed. After dinner Grey proceeded to busi 
ness, and presented the king's warrant “You 
are too late, Sir Patrick!” said Douglas. ** Your 
sister’s son lies in the court without his head 


domain to be considered 


sate, ora loy il 





That I can not spare you, but you are wel 
come to the dead body Grey sprang sudden- 
ly to his steed, and, vowing revenge for the 
cruel and dastardly outrage, rode off, pursued 
by some of Douglas’s men until within a few 


miles of Edinburgl 
and in a manner which he could not have an- 
ticipated. The king was highly incensed, not 
only at the murder, which was but the climax 
of many other atrocities, but at the confederacy 
into which Douglas had entered, 
of Crawford, Ross, Moray, 
bles, against his crown and authority 


the Earls 
and other great no 
But 
be lightly 
assailed; and at a loyal council it was resolved 
to offer him an amnesty for all past offenses, if 
he would renew his oath of allegiance, and break 
off his connection with the confederacy For 
this purpose he was invited to visit the king at 
Stirling, with promises of a hospitable and a 
friendly reception, and provided with a writ of 
safe-conduct strongly dissuaded 
his friends against trusting in the king's wor 

set forth, attended 
trustiest clansmen and al hundred 
all well mounted and armed, and ar- 
rived at Stirling on the 20th of February, 1451 
His followers were lodged in the town, and him 
self kinsmen, to the number of 
I in the castle. Every thing went 
and quietly between the ling and 


with 


Douglas was too powerful a person to 


Douglas wa 





mut, confiding in the wric, he 
by his 


retainers, 





and nearest 


about twenty, 


on smoothly 


his powerful subject. They dined and drank 
together, sat and walked and conversed ami 
cably, always avoiding, however, the main sub- 


ject at issue between them 
the king gave 
cil, at which, after the removal of the cloth, the 
matter of the which Douglas 
was supposed to be the head and the heart, was 
brought forward and discussed. The discussion 
grew warm, and being shared by too many dis 
putants, the king suddenly asked Douglas to re 
tire with him into an adjoining room 
—to discourse with him _ privately 


On the second day 
a great state banquet to the coun- 


confederacy, of 


a bedroom 
Here the 
king endeavored to persuade him to return to 
his allegiance, and to break the bond into which 
he had entered with the disaffected nobles. 
Douglas defended himself quietly against some 


[ScuppLement, Feprvary 25, 187], 





of the charges made against him, alleged } 


ils 
feudal right to punish his enemies within hig 
own jurisdiction, and, as regarded his bond or 


compact with Crawford and other nobles, main. 
tained that he had as much right to make com. 
pacts as the king himself. ‘The king lost his 
temper, and in a fit of rage drew his dagger, 
and exclaimed, ‘* Traitor! if thou wilt not 
break the bond, my dagger shall,” and Stabbed. 
him to the heart. Douglas attempted to return 
the biow, but in vain Che lords of the conn 
cil, hearing the scuffle, rushed in, all armed, 
and Douglas fell to the ground, stabbed in twep- 
ty-six places, the finishing blow being given by 
Sir Patrick Grey, who smashed in his head with 
a pole-axe. This done, the body was thrown 
out of the little bedroom window into the court 
below, where it was immediately buried.” This 
room was almost wholly destroyed by fire a few 
years ago, but has been restored in the exact 
style of the original. In 1797 a skeleton of a 
man was found in the spot indicated by tradition 
as that in which Douglas was buried. © 

Another room in Stirling Castle, which has as- 
sociations of a pleasanter character, is that which 
was the study of James the Sixth when a child 
under the tutorship of the celebrated Buchanan, 
It was here that the future King of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland climbed painfully up the hill af 
knowledge, and that when he was remiss, or 
idle, or stupid, which often hap} ened,.a scape- 
goat was found for his offenses in the shape of a 
little boy of his own age, who received the 
whippings that ought of right to have been ad- 
ministered to the royal offender It is related 
that Buchanan, losing faith in this vicarious 
method of punishment, one day, when he was 
more than usually aggravated by the inattention 
or stupidity of his pupil, administered the treat- 
ment to his royal pupil himself with a force and 
decisiveness which made the young king roar as 
lustily as if he had been a small Etonian, or a 
parochial charity-boy, undergoing the same pen- 
ance. ‘The king's governess, the Countess of 
Mar, rushed into the room, with fury in her 
eyes, and seizing James from his castigator, ask- 
ed the schoolmaster, savagely, ‘* how he dared 
to lay his hands on the Lord's anointed?” Bu- 
chanan’s reply has been duly preserved for the 
laughter of posterity, but does not exactly suit 
the decorum of this paper, or of modern par- 
lance. 


THE CONVENT OF MAR SABA. 


Tne frontispiece to the ‘‘ Talisman,” in the 
Favorite edition of the Waverley Novels, rep- 
resents the convent of Mar Saba, in the region 
of the Dead Sea, and the rugged grandeur of its 
site. If the reader has the volume at hand, let 
him study this picture well, for there is nothing 
else like the place portrayed in Palestine or the 
world. Its church, courts, cells, and chambers 
are built up and let into the caves and ridges of 
a lofty precipice, so that you can not determine 
how much of the formidable structure before you 
is natural and how much the work of man. This 
precipice is faced by another, equally perpendic- 
ular and high, so that the holy house of Mar Saba 
stands on the side of a roofless tunnel, the walls 
of which are above and below and opposite. The 
only situation at all like it is the mythical dwell- 
ing of one of the Children of the Mist, pointed out 
to the tourist in the Highlands as he looks up, 
half shudderingly, on his passage through the 
gloomy Glencoe. The house of Mar S&ba is far 
more like a fortress than a convent, and its monks 
still adopt many of the precautions of a state of 
No woman and no Bedouin is permitted 
to cross its threshold, and our little party wns in 
s sd minutely from a carefully guarded loop- 
hc :e while our credentials were read, and before the 
narrow and ponderous iron door turned slowly on 
its hinges, and we were permitted to enter. We 
found ourselves in a small court-yard, strongly 
guarded, and were conducted subsequently over a 
wilderness of cells, refectories, flat roofs, hospital 
wards, chapels, and ancient cells. were 
mere natural caves, others were holes scooped by 
hand out of the solid rock, and others, again, 
such as the church, with its enormous buttresses, 
dome, and clock-turret, were elaborate specimens 
of ornate architecture. On looking out, there 
was nothing but an enormous chasm to be 





siege. 


some 


een, 
and it seemed as if we were at the end of the 
world. The monks looked dazed and feeble- 
minded, as if the utter solitude and gloomy grand- 
eur had been too much for their minds, though 
the one who conducted us round was, perhaps, 
from frequent performance of similar duties as 
guest-master, both garrulous and bland. From 
a small open terrace about the size of a hearth- 
rug we looked to right and left, up and d 

awful space below us, while our host, 


wn the 
uttering 
a peculiarly shrill ery, brought what looked like 
a gray mouse from its hiding-place in the rocks 
The mouse was a fox, which looked up cunningly 
for the bread thrown to him; and the good fa- 
ther explained that thus feeding the wild foxes 
and jackals of the ravine formed the chief amuse- 
ment of his leisure We had much talk concern- 
ing the holy St. Sabas, the founder of the convent, 
a native of Cappadocia, who flourished in the fifth 
century, and, by his reputation for extraordina- 
ry sanctity, drew thousands after him into this 
dreary glen. 





The precipice opposite to us is rid- 
dled with holes, each of which was once the lair, 
not of a wild beast, but of a recluse, who believed 
himself to be serving God by leading a life of use- 
less solitude. There are no pathways or other 
modes of approach to these very ineligible resi- 
dences. They aze sheer holes in an upright wall, 
and our monk laid quite an unctuous stress on 
the statement that those who lived and died there 
were let down severally in baskets, and .neve 
afterward returned to the upper world, Theit 
only means of subsistence, he insisted, was the 
charity of the pilgrims who flocked hither from 
all parts of the world, and who Jet down contri- 
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butions of bread and fruit, mw 
the basket was not emptied, nor an answering _ pern 
pull given to the rope from above, and then the | nois« 
word went roun 1 that one more holy father had 

after ten, or fifteen, or twenty years of deat 
life, de} uted finally, and that his late 
ready for another tenant We saw |! lreds of ( 
these caves here, and next day in the rocky sides pour 


of Quarantania, Known as the Mountain of the of heat 





Temptation, and as each of them repre 

















il a day came when throug 
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succession Of empty es, W I I their tin was the large " 

been quoted as exampl ignorant and | proce of | g M I 

credulous, we numl l ther iong the many his idea, he con ‘ 

shockingly melancholy sights of Palestin ation of heat by { 

The | ist history and present su ngs of in ac lly | y } 

the convent are in accordance with its appear ture of sixty degrees | 

ance, and justify its precautions fortress ind a half I 

look. It was attacked and conquered by the | describe the 

Persians in the seventh century, and its monks ed in eco n { 

murdered it Was frequently stormed during the Ings x 4 l I 

tierce iggles of the Crusaders, and is now y ule to b ) I 
the richest convents the Holy Land, dal ng short of 
church stocked wi ld and silver orna- | fe n ! 
a valuable library, w rare ‘ t minut 





manuscripts, and price 





piled-up bones of murdere 
centre of a district infested by the wildest Bed 


No wonder, then, that the monks ket 


saints, 








£z vard, and that the convent is mack i 
of access as the « ul | ae 





SCIENCE AND IMAGINATION. was 
On the 16th of September, 1870, Dr. Tyndall “y 


delivered before the British Associat it Liver- | sons 


pool, a wonderful oration, ‘*‘ On the S tific Use by me 


of the Imagination We are constant emind took en 


ed. even by the conversational express 8 ‘ the ] 


eryday life, of the help which imagination af- | one 


fords to science. How is an important discove letter 


spoken of? bright idea, a lucky hit, a | | 
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ex . . g s to a de- | bashaws, or an oligarchy, is still an open ques ciers must have existed there at no distant period, mountain for a breadth of three or four mules ‘a 
I f lescription of what is | tior Yet there is a neert of action in the the phenomena of moraines, polished rock, and | and with a length of about six, attaining an 
’ i st g ‘ cater} ipparently cont { movements, which at | t ther unerring evidences of glacial agencies ay mated thickness of 2500 feet Phe entire glacie; 
ted from ( f I Ing iter} presuppose sit ci uwavs equal to the emerg pearing 1 < i direction abo an altitude of system of the mountain was ascertained to be 
] ency het the thieving expeditions Wher O00 feet While, however. it has been a sub- of much complexity but it 1s hoped that ¢ de 
S ! y te its agree t p their tails i cession into ject of surprise that no glaciers were actually dis tailed map which was } ured by Mr. ¢ ark, the 
‘ I st cspve re t on t 1 lick ea tther’s their non-existence ered rrapher of the e ion, On a scale of tyro 
ward i of A 50 | sandal extrem f | ites some shed fact in our physical hv, not hes to the mile, with the final report of Mr 
: . ' nm a g bevond ins t ling that the eleva und gener L ll exhibit all the phenome their 
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leeve it t , enon ent forwards »xhibition as the glacic egion of Switz the work of examination and surye 7 
Seiiaeehetietiand aliien acids. amumee. ts POETRY AND PROSE iemstnes fields of perpetual ene: Shasta if 
pigntt intenaunce, the head alwal tret Ht ] ‘ 1 themes néve were, indeed, met ith, but no consolida the expioratl of SI M Arnold 7. 
ip aloft I 1 H \ hi on ntl tion of this into true glacial i member of Mr. King’s ex edition, was 
head wa acke and s He talked of } , 1 hone 4 ¢ drean For some years past Mr occupied th the survey of Mount Hood; and 
Ked g e ~ Of } . ! s eternal trut! merly of the Geological Sm is M S. } Kmmons, leaving the Shasta party 
a r H fror it t Laureate’s page been engage under the subsequently proceeded from Shasta, with My 
" . pers. whats ie i : F iy 4 neer Bureau, in the geolog il Wilson, to Mount Rainier Washington Te 
Wit t ; : Pam surve f the region along is ritory, for the same purpose 
must be concluded t X ding venon , i \ 1 i ind the report upon this | Both these partie finding glacie 
Elsewhere w | . Ca , I , emed by the gove tal of ex svstems in fine dev eport in ann 
are st mis i ! t He | | that lit bv love ellence of tv] itio to all of which wil In the account 
‘ | Life’s pat hill Bra rof the ' Mr. King is1 r for publication 
havr | m \ + M easv he Hove rav al ¢ Mr. King t lirected ring the sum Ihe glaciers of Mount Hood were found to be of — 
P ampe s i [ think é growing n f 1870 s « ect th t great magnitude, and to constitute the source of 
It sweet, t r to fle configuratior nd general condition of our lot several well-k1 ‘ streams Perhaps the largest 
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Wolve t tog é i l by « Ix the happy days when Karhathan Parah was M 
] f dest h me id g < King of the Burmese tter formed in his heart 8 
irge a W I g satistied evil plot against tl sperity of neig : 
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ed f i ! in the i ! t | e tas , na t 
1 m i systems ot 1 m ! ¢ it alt Mil § e1 { isu 
. , magnitude) in the high mountair ks of N ers f ne on the eastern side. end to D n for the rest of his life, a nfis 
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searches Whether there are chiefs of tribes, have been struck with the indications that gla | ern side This glacier covered the side of the the iy rb which is here we forced 











